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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THOU NEVER SHALT FORGET ME. 
Tov never shalt forget me! go, mingle with the gay, i] 
Clad in the rounds of fashion, sport thy morn of life away; || 
Fen there thou never canst repress those thoughts of shame that rise, | 
E’en there canst never choose but feel the sting that never dies, 
From the lips of thy admirers when thou hear'st thy praises burst, 
Oh then when thus commended, shall thy tortures be the worst ; 
Think, then, oh think how quickly they all of them would flee, 
Did they know how thou hast broken all thy vows of love to me. 


ees, 


It is a thing that every day is done, 

To weigh minds in a balance with men’s cash; 
Such kind of talents man delights upon— 

The starving Otways were to these but trash! 
Your pocket is your true thermometer, 

By which to tell the weather of life’s sky ; 
Consult it—like a faithful monitor, 

Twill tell you when the silver there runs high, 
That men will greet you with a gracious ken, 

And make warm climates in hearts cold as ice ; 
But when to zero sinks the metal—then 

They'll sting like adders, or avoid like mice, 










To me, who ever thought thee as constant as the dove, 

To me, who ever loved thee with a fondly trusting love; 

To me, who for thy happiness would willingly have died, 

And for thy sake have sacrificed peace, glory, hope, and pride! 
And, like a second siren, if thou lurest by thine art 

Some other one to woo thee, and to offer thee his heart, 


Wilt thou dare to plight thy troth to him, before the face of heaven, | 


And swear to him eternal love, yet hope to be forgiven? 


In the brightness of the morning, in the shadows of the night, 
Shall my spirit be about thee, like a mildew and a blight ; 

W batever lot await thee, thy curse shall be the past, 

To wither all thy blooming hopes, thy happiness to blast. 


MY HEART WAS WITH THOSE LITTLE GIRLS. 
Written after seeing some little children at play: 
My heart was with those little girls, 
With laughing eyes and sunny curls; 
It joined them in their merry play, 
And I felt as young as they. 
I saw them glide from tree to tree, 
In the shacow of the grove, 
And those beautiful creatures were to me 
So many things of love. 
O! every one hath sometime felt, 
Through all his weary wanderings, 
The tears within his bosom melt 
At touching of some secret springs, 
That long had slumbered, dead to feeling, 
But called to life, a power revealing, 
That bade him throw the mortal by 
And feel his immortality ! 
It was of joy a very sight, 
Of which I felt a part— 
They wrought in me a pure delight, 
And I blessed them from my heart! 
A FRAGMENT. 
How beautiful she is! 1 gaze on her, 
As the old miser counts his hoarded wealth ; 
With this sole diflerence—his regard surveys 
The precious heap, and finds it still deficient ; 
Still it doth lack what his o’er-anxious heart 
Most eagerly desires ; but when my eyes 
Do read the soft perfection of her face, 
I think the fates have granted me enough. 
I knew not such felicity could be 
On this side heaven ; and with requited love, 
Supremely blessed and happy, pass on, world, 
Or good or bad alike thy ways to me, 
In my own world, where nothing I regret 
But that a life so sweet should be so brief. 
WRITTEN IN A FIT OF THE BLUES. 
Why should I blush and hang my head? Because 
My neighbor's house is larger than mine own; 
Or that he wears a coat that gains applause, 
Of finer cloth than this that | have on? 
Why should I blush? Is it because he drives 
A curricle or carriage, and drinks wines 
From silver goblets, and luxurious thrives 
On the rich provender on which he dines? 
And has his nightmare on a couch of down, 
Hung round with tapestry, when he eats too mach ; 
And menials tremble at the great man’s frown, 
And flatterers cringe his haughty palm to touch ? 
Is it for this? No! by all nature, no! 
Perish the thought that ever stooped to this! 
Contentment dwells not in such paltry show— 
From many a nobler source man gathers bliss. 
Why should I blush? Is poverty a crime ? 
Is it a stigma on the immortal mind ? 
Is man less man—in feeling less sublime— 
In thought more trammmelled, or in soul confined? 
Nature, through all my veins, doth answer—no! 
And the roused spirit speaks a stern amen, 
Stoop not, for sake of gold, the mind too low— 
For they who do so seldom rise again. 
Lose once thy balance—let the scale but turn, 
And wisdom strikes the beam, and man’s debased ; 
Low, veling thoughts with avarice will burn, 
And intellect and feeling run to waste, 


| 


I will not blush—but should the fiery glow 
Of indignation rise upon my cheek, 

Deem it no sign of guilt that it is so, 

Nor misinterpret that which it may speak. 

H I envy not a man because he’s rich, 

Ht Nor more nor less respect him for his state ; 

But some do puff and strut to such a pitch, 
That one must think, with pity, on the fate 

Of that poor frog who, as old sop says, 
Aspired the ox in stature to excel, 

But, like some would-be giant of these days, 
Burst, as a bubble, in the pompous swell. 








ENGLISH LITERATURE. 








! ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED POETS. 


BY SAMUEL L. KNAPP. 





ROGERS, 


|| Samuel Rogers was well educated and well diserplined, 


|| enjoying the benefit of a classical education and foreign travel, he | 


| sat down to business as a banker, and pursved his profession with 
| the attention and correctness of the sale-devoted sons of trade. Gold 
smith was his model, and he labored his lines with ten times his 
| master’s care, if not always with his master’s success. Perhaps 
| the English language does not afford a more finshed composition, in 
regard to language, than the “ Pleasures of Memory.”? He wrote 
| because he felt the inspiration, and polished his verse and chastened 
| his language, because he was too scrupulous to give his country a 
specimen of careless or unfinished poetry. He was born in 1762, 
| and, of course, is now an old man, and if his muse has lost some of 
her fire, his heart hes lost none of its warmth. It was Rogers who 
came in to soothe the last pangs of Sheridan, as he was drinking the 
| dregs of the cup of his misfortunes and his follies on his death-bed. 





| CAMPBELL. 

Thomas Campbell has filled a great space in English poetry for 
more than thirty years. He was born in 1777. He was made pro 
fessor in the Royal Institute, and gave lectures on poetry, which are 
in print—and if they are not all we might have expected from the 
author of the “Pleasures of Hope,” they are learned and smooth, 
and abound in striking passages. He has also given lectures on 

Greek literature—a subject of deep interest to the scholar, 

The “ Pleasures of Hope” is a splendid poem. It was written 
for perpetuity. Its polish is exquisite, its topics felicitously chosen, 
and its illustrations natural and beautiful. 
phical and plain, but full of imagination. 
paradoxes, no abrupt endings and beginnings—all is as pure 
He lifts you up to an exceed- 


This is poetry, philoso- 
There are no startling 


as day and as sweet as summer. 
ing high mountain, and you see all nature in her loveliness, and man 
| in the truth of his character, with hope irradiating, cheering, and 


| sustaining him in the numerous ills of life. “ Gertrude of Wyoming” 


| is preferred by some readers even to his “ Pleasures of Hope.” It is 
But if these 
never had been written, his songs would have given him claims asa 


Their spirit stirs the 


| a sad tale, told with tenderness as well as genius. 

first-rate poet. ‘They cover sea and land. 
brave, whatever may be his field of fame, whether the snow is to be 
his winding-sheet or the deep his grave. National songs are of 
the most difficult production, and of the highest value. They are 
the soul of national feeling, and a safeguard of national honor 
They are readily impressed on the memory, and never forgotten 
when acquired. ‘They are fitted to every instrument and every voice 
They are onthe lips of infants, and are breathed from the dying 
patriot’s heart. England has not been wanting in patriotic songs ; 
but that song composed by Peterborough, and sung by Wolfe on the 
eve of battle, and many others that have assisted to rouse drooping 
spirits, are not equal to those of Campbell. “ Ye mariners of Eng 
land,’’ wall live as long as there is a timber left of the British navy 
The spirit of a great poet goes back to what has passed in the affairs 
of man, and carries with it the hopes of future times. 


Campbell not only sung the mighty but unsuccessful struggle of 


the Poles, “when Kosciusko fell,” but shadowed forth that distinct 


and awful determination of man which is inherent in his nature, and 
which time will bring forth sooner or later to put down all oppres- | 


After 


|| sion. Every great poet is indeed a seer for his country’s good, and 
| not that only, but for the good of all mankind 


“Oh? righteous heaven! ere freedom found a grave 
| Why slept thy sword, omnipotent to save 
Where was thine arm, O vengeance, whe re thy rod, 
| That smote the foes of Zion and of God, 
That crushed proud Ammon when his iron car 
} Was yoked in wrath and thundered from afar? 
| W here was the storm that shimbered till the hoet 
1} OF blood stamed Pharaoh lett the trembling coast, 
‘| Then bade the deep in wild commotion flow, 
And heaved an ocean on their march below ? 
}| Departed spirits of the mighty dead! 
Ve who at Marathon and Leuctra bled! 
Friends of the world! restore your swords to man, 
| Fight in his sacred cause, and lead the van 
Yet for Sarmatia’s tears of blood atone 
And make Acrarm puissant as thine own. 
once again to treedom’s cause return— 
The patriot 7¢ll—the Bruce of Bannockburn! 
| Ves, thy proud lord's unpitied land shall see 
| That man hath yeta soul, and dare be free; 
A little while along thy saddening plains 
| The starless night of des 





lation reigns 
Truth shall restore the light by nature given, 
Andtike Prometheus, bring the fire trom heaven 
Prone to the dust, oppression shall be hurled 
Her name, her nature withered from the world 

} “Vethat the reung morn invidious mark, 
And hate the light, because yvourdeeds are dark 

| Ye that expanding truth invidious view 

\} And think, or wish, t mg of hope untrue 

} Perhaps your litle hands presume to span 

| The marchof genius, and the powers of man 


Perhaps ye wat at pride’s unhatlowed sheune 


Her victims newly slain, and thus divine 
Here shall thy triumph, genius, cease, and here 
} Truth, scrence, virtue, clase your short career 


| Iyrants, in vain yetrace the wizzard ring, 
In vein ve limit mind’s unweartes 





spring 
! What! can ye lull the winged wine esteep 
| Arrest the rolling world, or chain the deep! 
No, the wild wave contemns your sceeptered hand, 
| It rolled not back when Canute gave command 
Man! can thy doom no brighter seul allow, 
Still must thou live a blot on nature's brow 7 
Shall war's | ited banner ne'er be furted? 
Fhallcrime and tyrants cease but with the world? 
What! are thy triumphs, sacred trath, behed, 
Why then hath Plato lived, or Sidney died ! 


Sarmatia is awake, and armed to hurl oppression to the dust. The 
soul of the patriot is hers. She dares attempt to be free! Hope 
Her warriors are firm and undismayed. ‘The depart 
ed spirits of the mighty dead are with her; not only those of Ma 
rathon and Leuctra, but the shade of Kosciusco walk “ unavenged 
amongst them.” 


is still alive, 


May the sword be omnipotent tosave, Tell—Bruce 
— Washington, will be there also. May the starless night of deso 
lation be followed by the dawn of freedom. And the poet's song 
and the prophet’s voice be all truth—sound historic truth in this 
struggle for liberty, 


CRADRE, 
Crabbe is now an oll man—his life has been one of profes 
sional duties and of great virtue. Hle has had no eccentricities 
or aberrations, tlis life exhibits nothing for the world to cen 
sure or deplore. Tle is now almost an octogenarian, and the muse 
has inspired him perhaps as long as she will. His works are both 
He truly took a new pathway to fame, Hs 
portraits are mostly from humble life—he has shown their vices and 
their virtues. 


admirable and novel 


"The world had heard enough of their vices, but few 
inthe reading circles had been taught their virtues. His profession 
He could read their hearts, 
and he has delineated their characters most faithfully. It ia one of 
the facts in the history of man, that his affections may be purified 
while his mind is only partially enlightened. This was known 
to the careful reader of human nature, but had in a great measure 
been overlooked by the bard 


had made him acquainted with both 


Agreeable images suited the poet best, 
or if not those at all times, striking incidents he thought seldom oe 
curred in the lives of the humble, or if they did occur, they were not 
likely to be noticed. Crabbe probed deep, and gave an honest ac 
count of the misery, and anguish, and the sources of joy of the poor 
His works are yet to be more known and admired than they have 
been, for in time the poor will read them, which is not the case 
now. Ile who softens the anguish of the wretched, or suggests to 
them any mode of ameliorating their condition, is a benefactor of 
his rank. Crabbe will go down to posterity as a moralist and a poet 
together, and one too that the church may be proud of. It may be 
He has given 
their sorrows and their joys without one particle of coarseness,— 


said that the poor had no poet until Crabbe arose, 


Those his Saviour cherished, he has portrayed, and like him he has 
taught them to hope for another and a better world, Such a man 
does more good than a thousand proud men, who can only look on 
what is classical and refined. Inthe grave there are no distinctions, 
and to that condition we must all come at last. There is no differ 
ence now between the dust of Lazarus and that of the mighty Casar 
and the great Napoleon. The great enemy of man is a leveller, and 
to him we must yield sooner or later, He who encourages the faint 
and weary in the journey of life, is a servant of God and a friend to 
his species, and verily will receive his reward, both in the life that is, 
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and in that which is tocome. Crabbe has asked no honors and receiv- 
ed no distinctions for his services, except such as the public awards 
to merit. He has, in imitation of his divine master, washed the 
feet of his disciples, and prepared himself for the burial. 


When the monuments of sublime genius have crumbled to dust, | 


and are remembered no more, the labors of the pious survive ; they, 
as it were, fertilize the soil of hope, and reap and secure the harvest 


of faith. ‘The poor of unborn ages will acknowledge that Crabbe led | 


them by his writings to patience, resignation, and unwavering be- 

lief, which softened their hard fates, and lighted up in them bright 

and glorious visions of immortality and happiness when the mise- 

ries of existeuce should be over. | 
THOMAS MOORF., 

It is difficult to speak of Moore without saying too little of his 
beanties or his faults. Noman was ever more felicitous than he in 
his peculiar style of writing. He attacked the heart through the 
medium of the senses, and if his spells were not lasting, they were 
all powerful while they existed. His muse came not from Pindus, 
braced with mountain air, but all redolent from the paradise of Ma- | 
homet, full of joy and enchantment, bordering upon intoxication. 
‘The young read his productions with avidity, and the old wonder- 
ed at his power over words. His sweets never cloy ; nor can it be 
said that he is ever vulgar, however sensual. His are A pician dain- 
ties, and therefore more dangerous. It must be confessed that in| 
his late poetical works he has atoned for the looseness of his earlier 
writings. It is to be regretted that he should ever have written the 
lives of Sheridan and Byron, ‘These works can do no good. The 
exposure of the follies of these extraordinary men neither deter the | 
rising generation from vice nor enlighten the minds of those who are 
out of danger from such examples. 

This high authority will induce many to drag into public 
view the faults of less distinguished persons, and the grave, which | 
formerly hid the sins of ordinary men, may do se no longer. 
say nothing of the dead but what is good, is too narrow a rule; but 


all the truth should not be spoken of every one, unless its publica. || 


tion can benefit the community. These liberties of the press de- 
stroy the respect with which the exalted in mind or station were 
formerly regarded, ‘The follies and vices of these superior beings 
bring them down to the level of vulgar minds. 
ties of the social compact was the gravity and dignity that was at 
tached to knowledge and experience, The philosophers proclaimed 
liberty and equality in France in 1759, but the true spirit of it not 
being understood by the lower orders, they caught the hatred to ty 


One of the greatest 


ranny, and, with the oppressors, swept away the philosophers also 

But to return to the poetry of Moore—he is now in his prime, 
and may woo the muse for many a sunny day, and more entirely 
redeem his early aberrations. But we beg of him to give no more 
lives in this style, If he would take up some holy man, whose days 
had abounded in incident, and throw around him the rays of his poeti 
cal genius, he would make a work that would long and widely bene 
fit mankind; but we have had enough of travels and bavnios of 
Circes and of Cyprians. ‘The mind after a while, even of those who 
had a strong appetite at first, tarns with loathing from these offensive 
details, which in the lie of Byron seem to occur as constantly as 
the seasons; and it makes no difference whether it be said by the 
living, or written by his departed subject. Fiction, however mon 
sirous, is better than such truths ; for there is always e lurking re- 
membrance in the mind that it is fietion, and poor human nature is 
saved from the effect which night be produced if it had been tread 
ing over realities. 

Moore has genius of a high order, and it is devoted to the public. 
Let him recollect his responsibility to that public, and take such sub- 
jects as willenlighten many, amuse all, and be constantly doing good, 

MILMAN, 

The Rev. Henry Milman is one of the finest poets of England, 
whether you consider the genius, the taste, or the purity of the 
He has been, and probably now is, professor of poetry at 

In his college days he took all the prizes for poetry, or 
He has written 


man. 
Oxtord 
more of them than any other person in his way. 
since he has been in the church with great power and elegance, 
Milman is in the prime of manhood, a sound believer, a good mo 
ralist, a splendid prose writer, and vields to no one in his wishes to 
do good. It is to be hoped that his productions will soon become as 
fashionable as those of Byron and Moore. 


BYRON, 
All the world has read Byron, and it has not yet gone from our! 
ears that the great poet is dead. 
and anecdotes have been profusely poured out upon the world, until 


all have grown weary with wading through them. [tis well to know 


enough of his character as a poet, and to find the best portion of his | 


works and of his history, not to dwell on it. His course from the dawn 
Was waywanl, 


He violated duties, scorned all human ties, and 


of reason His vices commenced early and lasted 
as long as he lived. 
offended every religious creed 

He wrote many things with great effect. He saw and felt much, 
but after all was selfish in his feelings. 
rous, and always profuse ; but in the midst of labor, pleasure, 


profligacy, his own greatness and his wrongs, real or imaginary, 


He was sometimes gene 


were uppermost in his thoughts. When the excitement about Lord 


Byron has passed away, the world will admire his talents, and wil! 
select many parts of his works, and bind them up together for pos 
terity. 
the remains of the tombs of Pindar and Alcibiades 


has sunk some glaring instances of his proiligaey into diummess and 


; and when time 


Toll 


Recollections, lives, sketches, | 


The Greeks will erect a monument to his memory out of | 


| shade, the mitred guardian of the gates of Westminster-abbey may | 
\ 
' 


permit a slab to be sculptured with his name. Charity wili not al- 
ways plead in vain for this honor; she will be heard when she offers, 
as a palliation for many of his errors, the want of parental examn- | 
ple and domestic instruction, 


SHELLY, 

The name of Shelly excites unpleasant feelings. He was a being 
|to be pitied. His were the wanderings of a powerful intellect, that 
led directly down to the gates of death. He pushed, while yet a 
youth, his skepticism to frenzy. By his waywardness he had nothing 
to gain, but much to lose. Perversity and infidelity drove him from 
the university, and at last almost from the society of men; but the 
time that passed over him did not return him to reason, nor did he 
acknowledge that the Most High reigneth among men. Shelly 
| wrote under a torture that even his muse couid not describe, nor 
| find any match for among earth-born beings. Shelly had in pros- 
pect titles, wealth, and fame. His mind was of a gigantic order. 
He reasoned against revelation and religion with the strength of the 
| prince of darkness. His poetry partakes of the obscurity of his 
reasonings ; but there is in it a most wonderful power of thought 
and expression, Sometimes this obscurity seems to heighten the 
| sublimity of his poetry. Curses were on his lips, and poverty stung 
| him to madness, and made him blaspheme the more. He was called 
‘to his great account at thirty years of age. He was drowned ; and 
Byron erected, and fired his funeral pile, and watched it as the 
flames ascended ; and in admiring the classical beauty of the scene, 

forgot to shed ‘ the lear to friendship due.” 
‘There is a possibility that such a mind as Shelly’s might have 
worked itself free from the vile stuff about it if he had been spared 
Shelly’s principles were too much enveloped in 


1. 
Phe 


to a mature age. 
' metaphysics to have had a very deleterious effect on society. 


poison lies deep in his works, when there is any, and will not be | 


sucked in by the cursory reader; and the wise one will have an an- 
tidote for it when he is in danger. There is a charm in sound prin- 
ciples worth all other talismans. It is painful to see youthful virtue 
cut off in the early summer of life, but the pang is tenfold when 
misguided genius is called to depart, “unanointed, unannealed.” 
Shelly rather strove to vindicate his absurdities than to propagate 
| his principles. His example will not be infectious, for his short life 
proved that disobedience and transgression are sources of misery ; 


and that he who defies the community will find himself bound hand | 


and foot, and thrown away with contempt; life to him is without 
enjoyment, and death comes without hope ; he departs without the 
lamentations of the good, and rests without the praises of the elv- 
quent. If those bound by the ties of consanguinity or alliance shed 
a tear upon his grave, it flows not from the fountain of pure aflec- 
tion; but is a scalding drop, wrung frow painful recollections of 
his worse than useless course. 

\ enue 

MATTHIAS. 

When the elements of the moral and political world were in a 
state of high commotion, a work entitled the “ Pursuits of Litera- 
ture,” was published anonymously. It was a severe and an indignant 

Its 
tone was high and manly, but its severity was directed by no party- 
spirit. ‘The author struck down the sciolists and charlatans of that 
period with a strong hand. He neither courted nor feared those in 
power, In the pride of a man of letters he assumed the bold, but 
true doctrine, that on literature, well or ill conducted, depends the 
fate of a nation, He spoke of literature in its broadest sense. He 
brought great stores of learning to his aid. He had drank deeply of 
the sweet waters of the Pierian spring. If he sometimes was guilty of 
affeefation, it could do no harm to any but himself. The author of 
the “Pursuits of Literature” was a learned man, if his pedantry was 
at times too apparent. If this composition was not equal to the 

| pretensions of the writer, it most certainly was a learned produe- 
tion. ‘The notes were more valued than the verse, This work did 
much to put down the trash of spurious politicians, and writers 
of aflected importance, even if he did, in some hasty moments, 

He plumed him 

self, like Junius, on concealment; but was not, like him, capable of 

keeping his secret. The author was found to be Mr. Matthias, a 

learned man. Canning, in his poem called “ New Morality, speaks 
of the writer of the “ Pursuits of Literature,’’ then unknown, 
with no small share of praise. 
Thon te ss bard, whose honest zeal 
For law, for morals, tor the public weal, 
Pours down tinpetuous on thy country’s foes 
The f verse, and many-languaged prose 

Thon too oft thy ill advised dislike 

Phe guiltless head with random censure strike, 

Thou quaint allusion, vague and undeflued, 

Piay faintiyr ear but mock the mind 
Through the mix'd mass vet trath and learniog shine, 

And manly vigor stauips the aervous line 
And patriot war 

And wakes an 


satire upon the wild and unprincipled writers of that period, 


throw his arrows sometimes too promiscuously. 


the nanete 


stream 
' theng! 


varied the 


tit 
p i 

From Matthias the Lake poets received a serious castigation. 
Perhaps he was too intent upon extirpating the pitiful gnats and 


tire-tlies of hterature, that were buzzing and stinging about him, 


© generous sage inspires, 
ta the desultory fires '’ 


while he should have been dealing his ponderous blows upon the 
monsters and dragons of mischief; though full of classical atlusion 
Had this hero 
stopped on his journies to abate every little nuisance, or to have 


and heroic examples, he forgot that of Hercules, 


crushed every tarantula and viper in his pathway, the augean stable 
might never have been cleansed, nor the Nemean lion slain. Great 
eflorts should be directed to great ends, 


The name Diebifsh signities, in his native language, thicrish. The 
tussian ariny is now commanded by another German, General Til, 
which weans mad 


| 
| 
} 
1] 


THE FINE ARTS. 








PAINTINGS AT THE ARCADE BATHS, 

A nxvumper of paintings, chiefly by James Ward, R.A. are at pre- 
sent opened for exhibition at the rooms above the Arcade baths, in 
Chambers-street. Among these the prominent picture is a cattle 
| piece, as large as life, in imitation of the grand Paul Potter, said to 
have been one of the finest in the Bonaparte Louvre. We have not 
| yet had leisure to bestow a sufficient examination upon this picture 
to speak of it as it deserves. Our readers may rest assured that 
they have seldom been afforded an opportunity of witnessing one 

more deserving their attention. Its coloring is unusually fine. The 
animals in the foreground are thrown out from the canvass with 
wonderful effect, and the far perspective in the distance is an admi- 
rable illusion. Besides the cattle piece there are specimens by Wat- 
teau, De Hooghe, Rembrandt, Breughel, Ostade, Van Meer 
Brauwer, Angelica Kauffinan, R. A.; Clater, Nasmyth, Barney, 
Towne, &c. There are some sweet faces in the “ Misletoe, or 
| Christmas-eve,” by Clater; and the glare of the deep red firelight 
upon those in its vicinity is highly effective. We would direct the 
|attention of the spectator to the figure of the father in the “ Reluc- 
tant Consent.” ‘This collection is small in number, but of superior 
merit, and the proprietor may confidently anticipate throngs of visit- 
ers when the wanderers begin to return to their homes; at present 
he must not be discouraged, as everybody is out of town. Eleven 
hundred in one week sipped the waters at Saratoga. The streets are 
abandoned. We miss many a face, which we suppose is off somewhere 
among the mountains. The summer in the city is dull enough ; no- 
body here but “ business men ;” but notes of preparation may be heard 
from various quarters, which give token of a brilliant winter. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 

Bourne has published the admired “ Overture to William Tell ;’ 
“ Annot Lyle,” a fine ballad; and “ Music floats in the air,” from 
Cinderella. The entire score of this opera is nearly completed. 

Hewitt also has issued the second number of the “Casket, or 
Musical Companion,” containing a variety of pieces ; the ballad of 
the “ Switzer’s song of home,” and “ My sire is in his grave,” the 
words of the last by Horatio Gates, Esq. 





MISCELLANY. 


} SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN JOURNALS, 
Mas. Gore’s Late work.—The following paragraphs are ex- 
tracted from a new novel entitled “ Pin Money,” recently published 





(by Mrs. Gore, authoress of the “ Manners of the Day :” 


“There was a certain Lady Mapleberry, with six unmarried 
daughters—one of those large, lively, good-humored, singing, dan 
cing, riding, chatting families, where a young man seeking a wife is 
apt to fall in love with the joint-stock merit and animation of the 
group; and to feel quite astonished on discovering, after his union 
with dlarriet or Jane, how moderate a proportion he has received 
in his lawful sixth of the music, information, accomplishments, and 
good-humored gossipry of the united tribe.” **** 

“We have been admonished by the royal philosopher of the 
Jews, that the sun should not go down upon our wrath; but bad 
Solomon penetrated half the mysterics of the female breast, he 
would have additionally interdicted a sunset upon our coolness! 
Anger is of brief endurance, and soon raves itself to rest; but cool- 
ness is as long-lived as other cold-blooded animals—it is as the toad 
which exists for athousand years in the heart of a rock! Were | 
like Dr. Gregory and other moral tacticians, to bequeath a legacy of 
counsel to my daughters, | would say—‘ Never sleep upon a misun- 
derstanding with those you love; if you feel less kindly towards 
them than usual, the chances run that you are in the wrong.’ ” °** 

* Among the incidents and passions influencing the variableness 
of woman’s humor few are more potent, yet more indignantly dis- 
avowed, than the love of finery. From the momenta girl becomes 
conscious of the difference between sky-blue and rose-color, it 1s 
astonishing what wonders can be wrought in the te mper of her 
mind and mood of her feelings, by the acquisition of a new dress 
or the sight of some particular friend’s Parisian bonnet; and ther 
scarcely e<ists a Woman Wise or virtuous enough to be insensible t 
the change produced in her appearance by variation of attire Gold 
smith knew more of womankind than they knew of themselves 
when he made Dr. Primrose declare, that a set of new ribands sut 
ficed to metamorphose his philosophical daughter Sophia inte 4 
coquet y? oses 

Alas! how rarely amid the scenes of polished life are the sur 
face and substance truly identified ; how seldom does the word om 
the lip, or the expression glancing in the eye, accord with the mighty 
feeling laboring within! A diamond melts in the erucible—but the 
exhalations emanating from its decomposition are not adegree! 
noble than those which arise from an ordinary conflagration ; 
heart consumes away in secret corrosion—but flippant wit and hob 
low laughter grace its martyrdom.” 

Dr. Averneruy.—The late Dr. Abernethy would never permit 
his patients to talk much, He could net succeed in silencing 4 b> 
quacious old lady but by the following expedient :—“ Put out » 
tongue, madam The lady complied. “ Now keep tt there ull L 
have done talking.” An old lady, very much inclined to be pros¥ 
once sent to him and began by saying that her complaint com 
menced when she was only three vears old The professor rus 
abruptly, and lett the he use, It was observed to Dr. Abernethy 
that he appeared to live much like other people, and by no meanst 
be bound by his own rules. He replied, that he wished to act accot i 
ing to his own precepts, only he had “such a devil of an appetit 


the 


(axova.—Many authors have fancied particular hours of 
day, or particular seasons of the year, as more propitious to ! t 
of gemius. Canova fancied the sun of Italy alone propitiot 
to his genius; a clouded sky or a toggy atmosphe re cast a gloom on 
his spirits which he could not overcome, sv that even Paris was te 
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LTS aos aaa 
him the grave of genius. Napoleon perceived that in the bust Ca- || tending his birds with a degree of care far beyond what he appeared 
nova made of him, and which is now in the possession of Baron | to bestow on his children. He showed his birds, and pointed out 
Devon, that there was wanting that grand character which distin- | their various perfections, pledging “ his honor” to their hereditary 
guished his works from the rest of modern sculptors, and observed || claims to superiority. The gentleman having selected a pair, asked 
to him, that he did not think he had been happy in the execution. || the price. “Five guineas,” said the fancier. ‘“ Five guineas!” 
“| feel it, sire,” replied Canova, “but I cannot help it ; the clouded | exclaimed the gentleman, whose impressiow from the poverty he had 
sky of France does not inspire me like the warm sun of Italy.” seen made him think it impossible that the birds could be so valuable 
|— Would not two guineas do?" Indignation flashed from the 

ADVANTAGE OF A GOOD CHARACTER.—A country paper, giving || eyes of the fancier: he seized the two birds, and twisted their heads 
an account of an inquest upon the body of a young man, who had | off. “ There,” he exclaimed with Roman energy, accompanying 
been killed by a blow from the sails of a mill, says—‘‘ The previous | the exclamation with terrible imprecations, “do you suppose that 
good character of the deceased, left no doubt that the catastrophe | because I am a poor man I will allow myself to be trampled upon ? 
was purely accidental. Verdict accordingly.” | Bess,” said he to his wife, “ grill these for my supper. Now do you, 





Ventritoary.—During Mr. Love, the ventriloquist’s sojourn in 
Dublin, he happened to visit Dr. R. in St. Stephen’s-green. The 
doctor, wishing to create a little amusement for his lady, who was 
considerably indisposed, requested Mr. Love to favor them with 
some trifling specimen of his powers. The doctor’s servant, a lad 
who was not overburdened with the article of brains, and who was 
unacquainted with Mr. L.’s person, was selected asthe object. While 
he was in the act of removing the cloth after dinner, a sudden and 
loud call was heard in the passage, “Joe, my lad, come and help me 
to finish the bottle of wine we stole out of your master’s cellar last 
night.” The surprise of Joseph may be more easily conceived than 
described. He proceeded to the door, saw nobody, but speedily 
heard the same voice in the cellar, crying out, that he had unluckily 
knocked the spigot out of a barrel of ale, and the stingo was inun- 
dating the cellar. Honest Joseph, who now began to entertain 
very considerable doubts, as to whether he was awake or the 
reverse, rushed down to the cellar, where, finding every thing in a 
quiescent state, he returned pale and speechless to the dining-room. 
Indeed, he strove to speak, but his tongue refused its office, and his 
words, like Macheth’s, “stuck in his throat.””. The invisible speaker 
was then heard in the street, and finally upon the roof of the house. 
The doctor and his lady, now almost bursting with laughter, consi- 
dering that the joke had been carried far enough, intormed poor 
Joseph that the whole had been a deception on the part of the ventrilo- 
quist, of which they had some difficulty in persuading him, 

Memory oF A eveiirixncu.—The late Sir William Parsons, when 
a very young man, took great delight in a piping bullfinch which, 
he had taught to sing. When he was about to visit Italy, he en- 
trusted the favorite to a married sister, of whose humanity he was 
well assured; and on his return, the first visit he made was to his 
sister, who, with all reasonable allowance for brotherly affection, 
strongly suspected that she was indebted to the bullfinch for this 
special attention. The bullfinch had been long in declining health, 
and was at the moment thought to be dying. Sir William, full of 
sorrow, opened the cage-deor, put in his hand, and spoke to the 
bird; the bird recollected his voice, shook its feathers, staggered on 
to his finger, piped the favorite tune of his master, and fell dead 
There is nothing, perhaps, in this story, which needs a warranty, 
but we have it on authority which cannot be questioned, | 





EXTRAORDINARY MATCH AGAINST TIME.—In 1753, the Duke of 
Queensbury, then Lord March, made a match to convey a letter a 
certain number of miles in a given time. Even the most knowing | 
ones of the day deemed the thing impossible; his lordship, however, 
enclosed his letter withina cricket-ball, and stationing twenty young 
fellows, who were good hands at catching, in a large circle, made 
them throw it from one to another for the appointed period—at the 
expiration of which, on the ground being measured, the distance 
that the ball had been made to travel, was found to exceed, by nearly 
one-fourth the stipulations of the wager. "| 





Tue srit.—A gentleman, a few days ago, when he was leaving 
Long's hotel, had his bill presented to him by one of the waiters 
The gentleman paid it toa single penny. The waiter stood in ex- 
pectation of the usual gratuity, but received nothing. “ Sir,’ said 
the waiter, “I hope every thing has been to your mind.”” “ Per- 
fectly so,” replied the gentleman. “I hope, sir, | have given you 
no offence.” “ None whatever,” answered the gentleman, “ Will 
you be pleased to consider the servants?’ ‘No, no, my man; I 
am for the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill.” 





Wav TO MAKE AN AUDIENCE UNANIMOVs,—" A serious disturb 
ance,” says a French paper, “broke out in the theatre of ‘Toulouse 
A violent quarrel arose between two parties, one of which wished 
to support an actor on his dcbuf, the other seemed determined to 
hiss him. The authorities ordered the house to be cleared, which 
the National Guard did with energy and promptitude.” 

Love anp MvurRper.—A young gentleman and ladv, residing in 
England, being violently attached to each other, and the relatives 
refusing to consent to their union, they agreed to go abroad and put 
an end to theirexistence. They arrived at Lisbon, and, with loaded 
pistols pointed at each other's bosoms, thev agreed to fire at the 
same moment. His pistol took effect, and laid the voung lady dead 
at his feet, but hers missed fire. On his arrival in England, he was 
arrested, tried by a special commission, and was hanged at Newgate. 











Alas. Sipnoxs.—The demeanor of Mrs. Siddons was rarely 
divested in private life of the solemnity contracted during her his 
trionic functions, It is said that a Bath shopman was frightened 
into a fit by the scrutinizing eye and sepulehral tone with which 
during the purchase of a piece of calico, she once inquired, * Did 
you say, sir, this would wash ?” 

The only surviving son of Mrs. Siddons went out a writer. ar 
ts now a judge in India, where he has greatly distinguished limselt 
by his forensic acquirements. The only daughter, Miss Siddons, a 
very accomplished young lady, was with her mother when she died 


! 





Picton-ranciens.—Dr. Mitchell, in a lecture lately delivered on 
ornithology, relates the following extraordinary anecdotes in proot 
of the strength of the ruling passion in pigeon-fanciers. A gentle 
man, an admirer of pigeons, went tothe house of a weaver in Spital 
fields, who was a pigeon-fancier, to make a purchase. On entering, 
he was struck with the appearance of poverty apparent in the na 
kedness of the children who were playing about. He was sent up 


to the pigeon-loft, where he found the fancier in all his glory, at- u 





and repairs would be covered. 


|| sir,” turning to his amazed customer, “get down the ladder, or I 


will kick you down.” The gentleman found it would be vain to 
attempt to heal the wound he had inflicted, and thought it safest to 
retire. A party of pigeon-fancters met at a public house in Spital- 
fields, to show their pigeons, Two journeymen silk-weavers had 
each an almond tumbler, and a contest arose as to which was the 
finest. The beak of each of them was scarcely a third of an inch 
in length, and the plumage was announced to be the most beautiful 
in the whole world; but one was decided to be a little superior to 
the other. The owner of the second bargained for and purchased 
the victor, giving for it eleven guineas, all the money he had in 
the world. He then took the bird and wrung off its head, exclaiming 
in exultation, ‘ Now my bird is the best in the whole world. 





Mvsic mapD.—London is swarming with musicians, till it is hum 
ming all over like a bee-hive. Ries has come, in order to conduct a 
new oratorio of his at Dublin: Hummel is going to try his luck at 
Manchester; what the celebrated Field, from Petersburgh, is come 
for, we have not yet been able to learn; and there are fitty more, 
at least, all ready to rival Paganini, and delight John Bull. 















D SCIENCES. 





A NEW HYDROMETER.—A new instrument to measure the degree 
of moisture in the atmosphere, of which the following is a description 
has been recently invented by M. Baptiste Lendi, of St. Gall. Ina 
white flint bottle is suspended a piece of metal about the size of a 
hazel nut, which not only looks extremely beautiful, and contributes 
to the ornament of a room, but likewise predicts every possible change 
of weather twelve or fourteen hours before it occurs. As soon as the 
metal is suspended in the bottle with water, it begins to increase in 
bulk, and in ten er twelve days, forms an admirable pyramid, which 
resembles polished brass ; and it undergoes several changes till it has 
attained its full dimensions. In rainy weather this pyramid is con 
stantly covered with pearly drops of water ; 
hail, it will change to the finest red, and throw out rays; 
wind or fog, it will appear duil and spotted; and previously to snow, 
it will look quite muddy. If placed in a moderate temperature, it 
will require no other trouble than to pour out a common tumbler 


in case of thunder or 


full of water, and put in the same quantity of fresh, 


Pere water.—A plan for supplying London and other large cities 
with pure filtered water is about to be submitted to parliament, The 
design consists in forming filtres underthe bed of the Thames, through 
which a quantity of pure water, equal te the consumption of the me 
tropolis, will be furnished to the companies now in being. 

PROPOSED RAIL ROAD THROUGH FRANCE.—The last number of the 
Revue Encyclopedique has suggested a plan, to forma rail-road from 
Havre to Strasburg, by way of Paris, which would open a communi- 
cation with the south of Germany and Switzerland, that might be 
carried on at half the present cost by the Rhine navigation. The 
capital required has been calculated at four millions, It 1s assumed 
that the line of road pointed out, embraces a population of two mil 
lions, and that ifone in a hundred made a journey daily, on which a 
franc would be payable as toll, the whole expense of interest 
The impetus that such an un 
dertaking would give to commerce is incalculable; but unfor 
tunately, it is easier to estimate than to furnish capital. 





MANUFACTURED ANTHRACITS.— Several pieces of polished anthra 
cite coal, says the Miner's Journal, converted into writing applian 
ces, such as inkstands, and boxes, wafer vases, paper weights, Xe. 
displaying much taste in their execution, were exhibited yesterday in 


th. Being for sale, we understand they were purchased 


our berou 
with much avidity. 
ind highly creditable to the skill and ingenuity of Mr, Kirk, by whom 
The yn riod os 





Their appearance was very pretty and inviting, 


we understand they were executed in this country. 
close at hand no doubt, when this mineral will be extensively laid 
under contribution for articles of useful and ornamental workman 
ship, and furnish an extensive field for exercise of mechanical genius 
No stronger proofs of this production are required than the beantitu 


specimens above alluded to, combined with the enterprising spirit of 


lnprovement Ww hich distinguishes the present age 





THE DRAMA. 
THE PARK THEATRE. 
FE OF THE SEA 
We omitted in our last to notice the closing performance at the 
We take the pre sent occasion 
benefit of Mr “impson, an 


Park on the twenty-ninth ultimo, 
however, of doing so, as it was for the 
it once more brought before us, and for the first time since 
indisposition, Mrs. Austin. The house was crowded, and the ; 

nna was received with those flattering marks of attention which 
estowing on their 


the gallantry of our citizens isin the habit of 
1. we may add, in no instance could it be more 





javorite artists; anc 





' a —_ ” 
deserved. The opera went off with great spirit; and, with the 
exception of Pedro, was never played better. Mr. Blakeley, how- 
ever, Was no substitute for the younger Placide, who has made the 
part his own; or, to borrow a phrase to which the French are par- 
tial, has “created it.’ Mrs, Sharpe has succeeded in becoming 
mistress of the music, and gave due effect to Clorinda. Mrs. Vernon 
never misses a comic point, when it is to be made; and her dancing 
in the ball-room scene was excellent. Jones improves in acting ; and 
his fine manly fenor voice, divested of the falsetto, (which detestable 
adjunct he seldom uses perceptibly) was heard to every advantage. 
We thought Mrs. Austin gave some of the passages in the early part 
of the opera with less force than usual; but a friend, who is eu fait 
n 


in musical aflaira, suggested to us that she spared her voice 
all probability from caution; a supposition fairly made out by the 
power and brilliancy with which she executed the Tyrolienne air, 
with its variations, Placide, in quitting the Baron for the season, 
has left an impression which we doubt whether any actor, either 
English or American, could eflace. The audience consisted of the 
most fashionable of the citizeas who remain in New-York; and 
among them we noticed Mr. McLane, our late minister to England. 
Thus the finest season, ever known for our national opera, has 
concluded, The production and popularity of Cinderella have 
given atone and vigor to musical taste in this city, of the first im 
portance to the art. 

The opera of Masanicllo is in active preparation, and green-room 
report speaks of the importation of a Fenella, and of the progress 
in the construction of an organ forthe purpose of aiding it. It may 
not be inappropriate to add, and the musical public may derive more 
contidence in the attractions of this opera, from knowing that it ie 
to be produced under the superintendence of the same accomplished 
amateur to whom the success of Cinderella must be, in a great 
measure, ascribed, it is said that the fair patrons of opera are 
already making it a topie of conversation among the picturesque 
clifls of Trenton, the brilliant throngs at Saratoga, and by the wild 
roar of Niwara 

The grand “ spectacle” of Napoleon will, we understand, be the 
opening piece of the establishment; and the enormous expense 
which the manager ts incurring in the preparation of both dramas, 
entitles him to the liberal support of the public ; nor do we doult 


but that an ample reward will attend his efforts M, 
n VPaNy 

The Fren hé ie are pl wing to tolerably coud houses, The 
musical department has sutlered a lossin Letel/ier, their late “haut 
entre.” and their comedy has gained by the addition of a Monsieur 
St, Aub The under the superintendence of Paradol, whoa 
we look upon as an excellent f dorchesire, is extremely able 
in ef ecd instruments; but, excepting the 6 on, we cannot 
com} linent their wind westruments. nother re spects the company 


is nearly the same as last season We have otten taken occasion to 


remark that the forte of this troupe is their excellent mode of get 


ting up their pieces, affording an e highly pleasing, and which 
covers a multitude of individual defects. It is obvious to every 
person commonly gifted with what is termed “an ear for music,”’ 
who witnesses these performances, that none of the singers are first- 
rate, and that some of them are detestably bad; indeed the present 
t ¢, Monsieur Deschamps, may be so described, Madame 8. 


cl the ) donne, has a remarkably good intonation, and 
without much power or qu 
from the value of her music, by false taste ; and, in concerted music 


ity, she nevertheless detracts nothing 


particularly, the purity of her tones frequently give mu h pleasure, 


uniting well with other voices Mademoiselle Berdou/et—we lng 
her par lon, we mean Madame Per lt Paradol, for she has, it 
appears, formed an alliance with Monsieur Paradol—is an excellent 


ly h point and feeling where it is requisite, 


actress, and gives: so Tue 
that we are inelined to pardon a weak voice and occasional detects 
" 


val actor, sings correctly ; but hasthe bx setting 


of ear i)? fag rh 

sin of the company, want of physical power An exception to this 
is to be found, however, in Monsieur Curto, the ¢ f c, who 
has a good full bass voice, and has evidently been ina decent school 


’ 


We were present at the represent sition of Rossini’s “ Ga i Ladra, 

La Pie vols the French have it,) and we were much 
pleased with the ge neral performance of the piece, and filled with 
admiration at the fact of se many indiflerent singers being able to 


produce such eflects by their united efforts, The orertu iclever 
coniposition but full of “sound and fury; drume of all kinds, 
mid other warlike instruments) waa not played 

vs Well as during the preceding sea 1, andthe opening scena of the 
was cruclly used, bw tle rn-players partic ularly. Ie 

is R farmous }’ md it abounds in lnitationa by 
the instru nt f which they made sad havoc. The beauti 


ul daughter, Madame St. Clair and 


ful 
Curto, was extiemely well sung, and pleased much, ‘The finale to 
the second act, the theme of which is the committal to prison of the 


en of French taste by no means to our liking 


The late « t' re of the Dutch diamond stealer, and his struggles 


Indeed, the 


with his | re, W ere bagat in comparison 

general which took place, the mixture of singing, tugging, and 
sere " led us a strange specimen of French notions of the 
runt he nd we take leave to add, would have caused old Garcia's 
aE ve re bled the “ quills upon the fretful porcupine had 
he witnessed such an exhilation B. 


Mr. BR t—This popular tragedian has been performing hus 

roumdlof favorite characters und with his usual success at the (hat- 
ory 

ham, which is the only theatre at present open fur the Englsh drama, 
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THE CENSOR. 



































































































THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
No. 115 
Two subjects sometimes excite my wonder. 


even for a moment, be happy. 


shadowless imagination ? 
prudence. 
hope, to suspect every pleasure. 
cation are idle things—fountains dried to him 


gether in the sky. 
An habitual thinker cannot be permanently happy. 


may feel blissfully for a moment that his cup of joy is full. 


ed with melancholy forbodings—so much for reflection, 


SE LN A 


flecting world. 


million ? 
authors ? 


Yet how many of these beings are unhappy ! 
bind their temples are full of hidden’ thorns. 


They are 
with hours of keen and gloomy meditation. 


Their very 


| aT 


but an altaron which its victim is offered a splendid sacrifice 


actual life which often puts to fight, in a moment, the lofty aspira 
tions of the philosopher, and the fantastic visions of the poet. 


mint-julep, 

“You are forever talking of happiness,” 
few have felt it, 
they have confounded it with excitement, 
of causes. 
struck out so brightly by the clash of events. The subtle element 
cold and heat, of storms and calms. You have spoken. slightingly 
of reflection, and have envied the thoughtlessness of youth» but re 
flection and genius are advantages, and like all other worldly bless 
ings, are not to be enjoyed without a penalty, But the carelessness 
of childhood, which shields it from forebodings of the future and 
regrets of the past, exposes it to agonies of the present, equally cal 
culated to give it pain. In the dark it trembles, lest it should be 
In its daily course it is surrounded by objects of 
intense interest, for which it languishes in vain 


seized by a spirit. 
It is continually 
in danger, and seldom ceases to be enslaved while the labors which 
it is compelled to accomplish are irksome, and too often attended 
with mystery and mortification, Wisdom and dark experience, on 
the contrary, in producing melancholy, also bring resignation. If 
they diminish the charms, they also loosen the ties of life: they 
make you gloomy, but independent; there is disappointment, but 
there are also loftiness and courage.” 

* Ay,” Lreplied, “but this is still to be wretched 
the independence founded on the want of feeling 
to die which springs from a fear to live. 


I covet not 


I tremble at death.” 


replied my companion. “ You will find 
none satisfied with the past; few willing to live over again their 


“ And so you do at life,” 


vanished years; to take the chance for the dangers they have 
escaped, or endure the pangs they have suffers d:; all look to the fu 
ture for a recompense, which they persuade themselves has hitherto 
been denied only by an accidental combination of circumstances, 
and thus they drop inte their graves just as they have surmounted 
all obstacles to contentment. 








Come, let us enter the magic mirror 





First, that with so 
many sources of pleasure man can be wretched ; secondly, that ex- 
isting as he does, in the danger of such awful calamities, he can ever, 
It has occasionally struck me too that 
thought is an evil, or, at least, that it produces many evil conse- | 
quences, True, it is the object of education to develop the powers 
of the intellect, and children are the victims of a perpetual scheme 
to make them reflect ; but may not this system be carried too far? 
May not the machinery of the mind be set in motion with a force 
which cannot afterwards be controlled, and then what does reflection | 
bring to compensate the glowing sunshiny boy for his unshrinking | 
eyes and voice of irrepressible happiness, for his unbroken spirit and 
Itendows him with wisdom, gravity, and 
It teaches him to tremble at every step, to mistrust every 
Nature’s simple sources of gratifi 
: while the bosom of 
the earth teems with the harvest, he is brooding over wintry antici 
pations, and when he muses on the face of a young happy child, he 
sighs, because he reflects, and reflection flings a shadow upon mirth. 
They resemble the moon and the sun, which cannot both reign to 


He may | 
revel with a fleeting pleasure—he may float in a delicious revery—he 
His 
fancy may expand with an inspiration, or his bosom thrill with the 
triumph and the rapture of a requited passion ; but these sensations 
scarcely linger longer in his bosom than the rose-light of the setting | 
sun on the summit of the bill—and in proportion to the intensity of 
the excitement, will be the subsequent depression of his spirits. Place 
such an one upon the proudest eminence—realize all his fondest 
wishes—let his very dreams become bright realities around him, and 
his rejoicing will not be without a shudder. Elis mind will be cross- 


It thus frequently happens that they who are most envied, suffer 
under the operation of thoughts and feelings invisible to the unre- 
W ho are more envied than the great—the profound 
statesman—the convincing and spirit-stirring orator—the immortal 
poet—the painter—and the novelist, who surprise and captivate the 
While regarding their splendid works, and the effects of 
them upon others, who can refrain from yearning to be like their 
How intense the desire to grasp their dazzling powers, to 
become, like them, objects of delight, admiration, and wonder ? 
"The wreathes which 
racked 
blessings 
disguise dark sad things which the shouting crowd know not of. Oh, 
the rugged, cruel influences, gloomy as Erebus, inexorable as fate, 
concealed under the glancing surface of society! Genius is too often 


dying 
in radiance. I made these sublime reflections in solitude. One is 
more apt tobe both sublime and sentimental when alone. ‘There 


ia a rebuking spirit about the bustle and common-place realities of 


An 
author, especially a poetic one, therefore, in propria persona, aener- 


ally presents a broad contrast to his writings, and after having in his 
closet poured forth a swelling flood of splendid misery, or delicate 


refinement, puts on his hat and goes incontinently to a tavern for a 


said the Genius, “ vet 
Many believe themselves possessed of it, but find 


Of this the world is full 
It sleeps in the bosom as fire dwells in the flint, and is 


of mind is changeable like the air, and like it subject to extremes of 


nor the courage ! 
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|which opens at our approach. Yonder child may throw some light | failing, his affections dying. His use and importance as a human steals. 
upon our inquiries,” || being passed away. The ties which bound him to earth, one after where 
We entered. ‘The boy to whom he had alluded was on his way the other, snapped asunder, and the ground on which he stands amiab! 
\to school, for the first time. I asked him if he would recommence gliding from beneath his feet.” meat, 
his life, and by the aid of the Genius he comprehehded, and replied “He is, indeed,” said the Genius, apparently useless, “but yet gerous 
to my question. | with what a majesty time has invested him. How the idle mirth gravy, 
“Oh no,” he said; “I have just passed through a period of help-' or the narrow and repining melancholy of your bosom dies away be- trates 
lessness and inaction; my life has so far been spent in tears and fore the look of that silent gray head. Wherever you meet it, mas- perfec 
cries, and at my outset I was surrounded by a throng of painful and | ter student, whether in the halls of science and splendor, or in the ing th 
dangerous diseases, which destroyed my happiness, and nearly put) cottage of the poor and the low, reverence old age. It has a wisdom partic 
||an end to my existence. These I have just surmounted, and now 1, beyond books, and a grandeur above genius. Its thoughts are ele- dissol 
| am on the threshold of the great temple of knowledge, I am eager! vated; its heart is purified; its sensual fires are burnt out; its slowly flected 
| to enter, and survey her wonders.” lifted feet are already treading in the shadow and coldness of death ; away 
|| We wandered on till we reached a palace-like looking building, | it will expire without sympathy, with all that it has treasured of on hi 
|| shaded with old trees. In the distance the silver line of a river flashed experience and knowledge.” forehe 
in the sun, and a rustic road wound near, ornamented on either * And yet,” rejoined 1, “ how often time in the human bosom only angle 
side with a hedge of fragrant blossoms. It was a bright picture— deepens prejudice, and confirms the dominion of some predominat- elega 
like a dream in its quiet richness—its gleams of light, its deep ing passion. It has ever been the impulse of my nature to bow down toilin 
forest shadows, its contrast to the wrangle and roar of cities. before the silver head, yet an insight into the world too often checks tion f 
“ Beautiful,’ 1 murmured. “Itis an Eden, I could spend my the impulses of nature, causes us to suspect where we have trusted, faces, 
life here.” to despise what we reverenced; to turn away coldly from that which By tl 
A youth came from the mansion, looked around with emotion, in youth we loved. We find the detestable heart of the miser hug- halo. 
lingered a moment, as if he quitted it with regret, and thendeparted ging base schemes of avarice under a withered bosom; and the at the 
towards an equipage, which stood ready to receive him. mad brain of the bigot plotting cruelty and fraud beneath locks rance 
|| © This is a literary college,” said my companion ; “the youth is whitened by time.” every 
|| about bidding it farewell forever, after a residence of many years: We were interrupted by the entrance of a boy about three years his W 
|, speak to him.” old, gifted with grace and beauty. There was something in the soft out if 
|| “ Fair student,” said I, “be not surprised to hear what I offer. 1 and happy tones of his voice, and the freshness and perfection of gent! 
am commanded by a supernatural being to enable you to retrace his countenance, sufficient to extort admiration from a cynic; and, from 
your years since you entered this peaceful institution. ‘The world is | as he clambered up en the old man’s knee, wound his little arms shou! 
full of discord and danger. In going forth upon its scene of wo around his neck, placed his full red pouting mouth against the dry troul 
your bad passions will be aroused, your virtues corrupted. Disease and withered lips, and looked up with his large, floating, and bril- ever) 
will wrinkle your face ; misery, torture, perhaps madness, ruin your liant orbs into the weak and rheumy eyes of his venerable parent, agres 
heart. You will sicken for that which you can never obtain, Per-| the contrast was striking. Ww 
haps disappointed love will embitter your early joy; perhaps poverty “ Miserable age!” | exclaimed involuntarily, “ beautiful, beautiful thins 
protracted, debasing, peace-destroying, dreadful poverty will cow childhood! Youth and decrepitude, how strangely they seem thus (alas 
your young spirit, drink up the sources of your mirth, and mark together, even as a bursting dew-washed bud breaking from be- shad 
you for an outcast and a wretch. Tremble, boy, for every step may neath a crumbling ruin. Wonderful medley of grace, hope, and cept 
arouse an agony, every friend prove a foe; the future is all deceit loveliness ; and of disease, impotency, and despair. How oddly yon M 
Pause ere you lanch upon an ocean on which your whole hopes golden curl lies over the wrinkled temple ; and the breeze blows the stud 
may be wrecked, and dwell, if you will, here in this happy and most snowy lock upon the dimpled cheek of the boy, while his soft and chat 
lovely glen.” innocent hand pauses over that broad, time-worn, and thoughtful his | 
“Stranger,” said the youth, with a clear, bold voice, and some-| forehead. “ Tell me, old man,” I exclaimed, “how wouldst thou are} 
thing of a pride flashing in his eyes, “I am young and fearless. My reward him who could restore to thee this child's unshaded youth, lead 
life within these walls has been tedious and effeminate. | have only and give thee to retrace thy path, now so nearly ended ?” bett 
learned to talk, when my bosom pants for action, ‘The days have “With my tears,” he answered: “my existence, stranger, has evel 
rolled heavily in a weary monotony, and each year has been more jeen blessed with many joys, but with more disappointments. In sat 
tolerable than the preceding only because it brought me nearer to” yonder graveyard sleeps the wife of my bosom, and by her side our the 
life and freedom. Now the world, the mighty glorious world, opens dauchter, the mother of this angel boy. My son’s bones are whiten- tho 
to my view, Lam bewildered among lofty plans and delicious an- jing on a foreign shore. I set out in life with brilliant hopes of fame wh 
ticipations. IT know net which road to fame [ had best adopt. and happiness, all of which I have long outlived. I have struggled z 
Chere are crowds of the innocent, the injured, the unhappy; my) through paintul diseases; I have nearly fallen amidst sore tempta 
bosom glows to pity and relieve them, and they tell me my path will tions; and while I press to my bosom this dear relic of those | 
he swarmed with traitors, fools, bigots, and tyrants. | burn to show, Joved, and shall see no more, I regard him with compassion, not lau 
by my words and actions, how I detest and despise them. My im- envy. My favorite faney paints me stretched out peacefully in det 
patience can be no longer curbed. I tly to relieve NY sUsperise.”” death; this feeble hand still, these wearv eves closed, this brain ’ 
Farther and yet farther we strolled on through the fair woods, \hich has formed se many fair visions and awful fears, rested at key 
till a brilliant city rose before us, and we passed unnoticed amon length and forever; if my ‘spirit could indeed hover above the mean "g 
its countless crowds, About us were lights flashing, feet shuffling, and decaying tenement which it had happily abandoned, it would “hb 
inusie bursting, voices mingling, cries for pity, exclamations of Jook down upon it a moment before it unfolds its wings for a better ex- = 
mirth, All was gaiety and misery; grace, beauty, disease, and jstence, and address it thus: ‘ Rest, unhappy image, rest. Atlengththy 
trembling old age; splendor and sickly want, strangely mingled ¢ares are over. No more shall disease torture thy limbs, and anguish - 
together, wrench and crush thy heart. Pangs shall not again rack that white 
A spacious mansion rose to view, illuminated, and revealing signs and tr inquil forehead, nor those cheeks be excruciated with the 
of a merry and a costly festival. We passed in with the tide of urony which tells that impatient decay has commenced its ravages 
brilliant fashion and greatness. My eyes and my soul were dazzled. gyey before thou art laid with the worms Tears have ceased to ' 
\s I gazed around the apartment my glances met those of amaiden  syell those stiffening lids, and sighs to agitate that peaceful bos: ‘ 
of enchanting loveliness, Her face was sweet and radiant. | spo dest. remnant of wretchedness, thy toils are over. Poverty, like : 
to her, [seemed to have known her long poisonous shade, shall no more wither thy budding hopes, nor dis re 
“Gentle girl,” said 1, “tell me the history of vour life.” ippointment freeze thy aflections with its wintry blast Images of A 
* Behold it around me,” she said. “Ihave always dwelt thus in ¢, Iden joy shall not haunt thee, pals ing thy proud energies snd ne 
the midst of splendor.” prostrating thy soul in the dust. Thy task is done. Peaceful night mY 
“Then,” said [, “at length T have found one who will consent to gesceends around. from which no re volting reality shall startle thee 
live over again the years that are gone.” hy once stormy bosom is hushed into a calm, which neither dis k 
“ Not for worlds,” she said. ‘lam on the eve of accomplishing ease nor unkindness, nor thine own ungoverned passions, can bre ik fs 
an object on which my whole happiness is staked. My past life has Rest, perturbed and weary creature, rest forever,’ ’ ( 
been wasted in fruitless wishes, but my reward is at hand, and the The cottage, the gentle child, the trembling old man were gone. : 
future will repay all.” The Genius aiso had disappeared. 1 was again alone in my cham fi 
The gay banquet disappeared, and in its place stood a cottage, per awed with the mysteries of human life. | , 
secluded from the noisy haunts of life. An aged man sat by the - 
door, in the shadow; his face was marked and noble, but he shook ms aes d . 
with the weight of extreme old age. His soul was yet young and ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 
irdent, but his mortal system was fast falling to ruin. Eaintly his a 
feeble eves reeeitved the glimmering tmages of outward objects THE VAIN MAN. 
Beautiful nature was to him a dim and distant dream. Ewen the G reader, vou have been before with me into my study, at 
carol of the birds, which burst forth in many places around, came will, [ trust, remember the sketch of the Careless Man. lere 13 
ilmost unheard to his aged ear; and when he would move his seat 1 gentle n, whom | beg leave to introduce to your notice ; id 
is the declining sun flung the shadow in another direction, hi WW attention s they sav in letters of introduction, “ would « 
trembling limbs seareely supported his weak and faltering steps fer a great favoron your humble servant This is, positively, one 
“ Blessed spirit,” exclaimed 1 to the Genius, “ what a melanchely of the happiest fellows that ever existed 
wonder, what a striking ruin is age! What strange reflections must A happy fellow?" say vou. Some fine looking young buck, 
throng through the mind of this helpless creature! How unearth! with a fortune: some author, whose play has succeeded ; some sen- 
must be his feelings! Hlow hushed his passions! His memory! timental youth, whose mistress has just blushed and said “ ves, oP 
inte what a world it has broadened | His hope! how it has dwindled By vour leave, fair reader, vou are altogether out of the wa) 


into nothing, respecting all human things! Whata wretch is this, This is the vain man, and his vanity is his bliss. He ts as ugty &% 
without the conviction of 9 future existence ! 
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steals a side glance at the mimic chamber, in the clear expanse, 
wherein is seated in graceful attitude no less a personage than his 
amiable and accomplished self. He helps you to a piece of the 
meat, and snatches a glance; he tells you his grandmother is dan 
gerously ill, and takes a peep; he stretches forth his arm for some 
gravy, and watches himself with a sly gratification, which concen- 
trates all the strength of the company in their risible muscles. It ts 
perfectly impossible for him to exist near a glass w ithout investigat- 
ing the peculiar state of his own countenance and apparel, at that 
particular moment. He frowns, and looks fierce; he smiles, and 
dissolves, as it were, into an amiable fascination. If mirrors re- 
flected the fancies as well as facts, you should see big bullies running 
away from him; and beautiful women, all round the room, bending 
on him their approving glances. He arranges the curls about his 
forchead, turns in the extreme point of his collar, so as to form an 
angle just this side of perceptibility. He lifts his eves to the two 
elegant orbs which light him from within ; and while students are 
toiling, warriors fighting, while poets are racking their imagina- 
tion for ideas, and immortal painters bending wearily, and with pale 
faces, over the pallet, Sir Thingumbob here is your happy man. 
By the mass, he is your true philosopher. He dwells in a continual 
halo. Real genius faints in its track. True learning stands appalled 
atthe immensity of that of which it must forever remain in igno- 
rance; but this one is forever satisfied. He detects admiration in 
every glance. He is perpetually filled with pleasing contemplations ; 
his whole life is a fine dream, full of the advantages of reality with- 
out its certain penalties, its bitter sorrows. Let any diffident young 
gentleman calculate his sufferings from bashfulness or modesty— 
from all this the vain man is free. He never trembles, lest he 
should not succeed in an undertaking ; and when he fails, he never 
troubles himself with upbraidings. He finds a cause in himself for 
every welcome occurrence, and blames others for whatever is dis- 
agreeable. 

‘Why what a spell is this same vanity, which thus rejects every 
thing unpleasant, and appropriates every thing delightful; and yet, 
(alas, alas, that there should be nothing bright on earth without a 
shadow, ) it does sometimes lead to trouble. ‘There are odd miscon 
ceptions which one does not like to be caught in. 

My friend Albert is one of these gifted fellows. He is always 
studying effect. He lives for it; it isthe secret of his kindness and 
charity. For it he is careful in his person, and most conciliating in 
his manners. His attitudes are taken from statuary, his expressions 
are none of them extemporaneous. Humor his weakness, and you may 
lead him blindfolded at pleasure ; wound his self- pride, and you had 
better put your loot on a sleeping snake. He confessed to me, one 
evening, that a charming girl had a concealed passion for him. He 
sat beside her, and amused her by ridiculing a plain young man on 
the Opposite side of the room. My friend was Witty, at least he 
thought so, and I was myself rather surprised at the mirth with 
which she received his facetious observations. 

“Js she not divine 2’ asked he. 

She is, certainly, a sensible girl.” 

*] swear I'll marry her in a year,” said he.“ Did you hear her 
laugh when I dissected the great beetle who has been all night blun 
dering about her?” 





Touching this matrtmonial plan, my friend might doubtless have 
kept his word, but from the slight difficulty occasioned by the 
“great beetle,’ who the next morning married her himself, and 
“blundered” off with her to the falls of Niagara. ~ 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


FROM THE MANUSCRIPT OF A MURDERER, 
RY H. PLUNKETT, Fs@. 

Titann heaven, the crisis is near! Even now, as mv quivering 
hand records this slight memorial of my fate, the chill damp of death 
Werspreads my brow. I have dallied and dallied with my task 
until stern necessity imperiously calls upon me either to perform it, 
rsink unknown and unremembered into the silent grave. Death! 
Annihilation! What a volume of untold horrors dwells in those 
twosimple words! lL eall to remembrance the philosophy which in 
the hevday of vouth and Spirits Was so congenial to mv mind, to aid 
mein this horrible dilemma, I invoke the shades of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, whose tenets I credited with so much ardor, and pur 
sted with sueh wild avidity in the days of youth, to direct me 
from the path into which they have led me; they seem but to de 
nde my exertions—to exult in my tortures. Why is this death so 
fearful? Wherefore do we cling—as though enamored—to this 





Weak breath, and dread with so much horror the hour which sh 


shut us from the hopes, joys, fancies, and svn pathies of earth? B 
What fatality does it happen that we would rather live on, victi 
tothe keenest pangs of agony, than allow our life-stream to termi 


hate inthe dark ocean of eternity ? Death! Annihilation! horrible! 


But enough of this Let me employ the few remaining hours 





ia 

 €Xistence in collecting and recording my scattered recollections 
. . - : 

athe scenes of gone davs. Ere the life spark be extinct, let 


me endeavor to aflord the means of awake ning in some kind breast 


ne sympathetic throb for a being whose earthly course has been one 
fontinued tissue of misery Oh! how the cold breath of winter 
‘nd the dainp dews of midnight have crept through my veins, and 
nel } 

arcied in v lit 


tre rT , 


r agitates mv frame; but I have sought my fate, and mantully 


lood! Even now, whilst | write, an universal 


Will l undergo the ordeal. I have been scorned as mad— I have been 
avoided as mad—l have been branded as mad—but mad I am not.*** 
They never loved me—never. I was their first born, and all the 
ttle tendernesses and cares which a child so naturally expects 


were, at my expense, lavished upon my vounger brother. The 
cenial current of affection was frozen in my heart, ere vet opportu- 
nity had been allowed for its gushing springs to reveal the richness 
of their depths. The warm hopes and sympathies so eminently pe- 
culiar to the season of boyhood—the many feelings and blisses 
which a heart so exquisitely moulded must otherwise have experi 

enced—all which tended to make the past cherished, the present 
lovely, and the future sought after, were imprisoned in the cold 
chill of recklessness. I felt as one who stands alone in the desert 

with no hand to direct, no companion to cheer him. I was never 
an encourager of idle fictions, but it was impossible for me. all de 

solate as I was, to look up to the blue firmament, and not link my 
fate with one of the bright orbs which so often greeted mine eve.- 

There was one pale star—I know not why—but as its brillianey or 
darkness alternated, I felt that my inmest soul sympathized with its 
changes; and as its brightness waned or burned, I too rejoiced or 
mourned. The feeling, | know, was idle, but it captivated my 
fancy, and I indulged it. Oh! how my heart throbbed under the 
accumulation of pent-up feelings which loaded it to anguish! At 
home it was remarked that my manners grew misanthropic, and my 
countenance morose. I became Linpatie nt of the restraint of society, 
and burned with a feverish longing for the time which should free 
me from its control. I know not how to account for this; but a fa 

talitv seemed to urge me onwards, although I felt that it was adverse 
to the warm feelings of my nature. My days rolled on like the 
development of an almost inexplicable dream; and my existence 
seemed to be confined to the imagination alone. And for this was 
I stigmatized with the title of maniac !***** 

I loved her—deeply, passionately loved her. It was my first flame, 
and | indulged it with all the ardor of a young andenthusiastic spirit 
My best feelings had so long, from necessity, been contined to their 
a 


so long 


own sanctuary—my hopes, my sympathies, my passions, ha 
en chilled by the apathy of solitude—that now, when a blessed 
channel was afforded by which they might gush forth, my sickened 
heart almost sunk beneath its excess of bliss; for the reaction was too 
powertul for its weake ned faculties. When, in what place, and by 
what means we became acquainted, it recks but little; suffice, a 
nutual flame was established, a passion which was revealed alone 
by the mute but appealing eloquence of sighs. Our love was an 
ecstasy ot pleasure s and pangs; & sense ot ove rwrought hap} ness 
and misery, ble nded withal so exquisitely, that, agonizing as it was, 
[ would not have exchanged those dear pains for all the hollow happi 
ness of the world. She was my Eden, my hope. For her sake alon 
did I live; in her happiness alone found pleasure, in her sorrows niy 
deepest grief. We felt that our love would be unavailing ; but doth 
the mariner cling less wildly to the floating straw because he feel 
that its assistance will be useless?) Despair but gave a zest to our 
passion, and, incredible as it may appear, our hearts were entwined 
together with more tenacity as difficulties increased around us, "The 
wearied spirit must cling to some prop, from which death alone can 
effect its disunion. We loved as few have loved, as few can love 
we suflered as few have suffered, as, | trust, few suflor, It 
was not by the bonds of worldly affection that our hearts wer 
united; we slighted the sickly glare and vain weakness of that f) ‘ 


which can be fanned by a smile or quenched by a tear, Our passiot 


had been kindled in silence, and nurtured in grief; our communing 


had been cherished in fear; we had been mute companions in sorrow 
We knew that we were doomed to part as we had met, in sil ‘ 
and in tears; and we did part; how, or when, 1 know not. But 


even now, at the distance of so many vears, the horrid truth flashes 


upon me like a remembrance which we would fain discard, but 
which, in spite of our efforts, again and again recurs Yes! we 
d part ; -would to heaven it had been for ever! ****** 

Iwas thus the stream of time rolled on, Once again my ste; 
trod the land of mv fathers, but in loneliness and sadness, All the 
currents of affection—all that can infuse into the wearied heart con 
solation forthe past, hope for the future, were dried within me. "The 

th ak lives on at the root, although its every branch be wither 


‘ its every protection faded; and thus it was with me 


was like a bleak and arid wilderness, with 1 stream of hope to re 





vive its dreary dearth, no current of poy to awaken tt toearthly svin 
path I] could not sigh—the eflort would have been too much for 
endurance Leould not weep—the fountain of tears was frozen in 
wv soul 

But | must be brief; I feel the death-pang preying upon my vital 
and my quivering hand and fainting spirits reveal too well how 
short is the space allotted to me Carelessly | passed what was 
formerly the home of my parents; fey had been the cause of all 
my misery, and their brutal want of affection was certainly not 
lost Upon me Another quarter of an hour found me seated in the 
aleove in which my stolen interviews had been held with Emi on 
the same seat, beholding the same yi ect, and indulging in the 

e feclings as at our last ecting. She too had been ther 
slight torm which | marked at a distance in tl rarden 
indulge the hope that she was not far off Languaye were weuk t 
epiet my fee it that crite mnent She appr hae ‘ 
ent ' ¢ | heavens! how alters i vet | passing | nti 
ul! Shesaw me; but nosmileot recognition played on her chee 
no tear of astonishment glistened in her eve, A shriek te 
shriek—burst trom her lips, and she fell senseless into my 
Suddenly, however, starting up as if ashamed of her weal ‘ 
cast t 1 mea look which prerced my very soul It was but a lool 


but that heart must indeed have been of adamant, which had not 
re cd hot 


shrunk trom its withering gaze I called upon her, bul s 
answer; | entreated her, but she did not hear me; | pronounce 
her name, but mv words died onthe air: there she stood, motionless 


senseless, and almost breathless. ‘There wasa vacancy in her stare, | 


an idiotic expression in her countenance, which told but too well 
that her reason had fled. She seemed almost to gasp for breath ; 
eager, so intense was the one feeling which predominated in her 
soul, On a sudden, however, starting from her revery, and utte ring 
an unearthly vell of laughter, she rushed from the arbour. | follow 

ed, and endeavored to retain her; but her fragile form, endued at 
that moment with an almost supernatural energy, eluded my grasp, 
and she continued her course to the mansion his was, however 
but the frenzy of a moment. Returning, if possible, even at a 
more hurried pace than that with which she had departed, she again 
entered the arbour, “ Avy, IL knew it would be thus!" exclaimed she, 
as she grasped my hand with fervor; “1 knew, in spite of all their 
arguments, that mv dire forebodings could not be based on unreality 

I felt that mv heart could not thas vearn, were not the object of all 


its wishes still unnumbered with the dead.’ “ Dead!’ ejaculated 


1, in a wild and hurried tone Good heavens! what can have given 


rise to this horrible illusion? bimnily, if vou still retain any regard 





tor the miserable object of your carliest affections, keep me not 


thus In suspense a8 om Llenr resumed she, “be not thus 


Lianpratiie nt When last | addressed thee, thou wert a bov. but now 


thou arta man; with the image of childhood, divest thyself of ite 


passions, and act and speak asthe manthat thou art. Jam thy 
thers fv! Ay, upon his bosom must this aching head repose 
to him must | look forward for the consummation of my miseries 


©, Henry! she continued, “hadst thou been able to analvze the 


many and tumultuous feelings which racked my soul when two dave 


vo L acknowledged asmy husband the wretch whom | abhorred, and 
with a prophet’s glance saw the seerets of the dreary future unveil 





¢, thou hadst indeed pitied the hapless victim of thy 


Giood heaven rejauned Ll; “what can this mean? 


treachery! 


The shade of some dark unfathomable mystery seems to brood over 


ie W hat!” interrupted she is it possibile that my imaginings 
can have been unfounded ? Oh! Tthought it nust bethus: | knew 
that the sows which we chermshed with so much ardor, and in the 
face of so many dangers, ce / not be so easily broken No! they 
told me that the olject of my fond, my first love, had been faithless 
to his trust; they w | fuin, alse, have persuaded me that he was 
lead;” and she paused ere she again repeated the word iv dead ; 
but I knew that they were deceiving me uul now that he has re 


turned—-returned to claim me tor his own—thev have forced me inte 


inunion mere horrible than a thousand deaths Phey have de 
luded me! but let them beware: | will have my revenge! The 
earnest and ny ioned tone in which she gave vent to the gloomy 
leclings of her sparit, awed me, in despite of mysell, into an almost 
breathe silos biel as though | were in the presence of as 
perior bein and it w not until she had concluded, that | wentur 
ed to ensbody in werds the agony of thought which pressed its leaden 
weight upon me, At length, however, | ventured to execlaim— 
Law me ¥ Enuly—lead me to the wretches wl with ther ex 
eerable falsehoods, have so played upon your credulity ; and even 
theugh rar ng my nearest kindred, | will hesitate not to 
chastise their unaccountable villany “Again and agam must | 
repeat to you, be not impatient. lipetuosity will tail to efleet that 
purpose, Which our cooler reason will ai us to accomplish without 
Hieulty lor the present we must part W hen the village clock 
tolls the |} rol vier! ect me momy private apartment l 
punets ror till then, farewell!’ and she once more ce 
parted tr Wy pecerace. "om 
Ihe last stroke of the bell tolled the hour of midnight; T enter 
ed, by means of a private passage, inte the secret chamber, where 
Emily impatiently awaited my arriva Semmng my hand with a 
tirma untalteru rasp, and addressing nee ina low, but not tremu 
t ween rit t an vl she, at the sane tine fixing 
j «alook of teart rd Withering tnaport Surprised at this 
tr ‘ Fi enermient of n interview Which T had been inclined 
Uppose Wor ! ec hoon carn onoin i far ciflerent sparit and 
in at vine the « col i upt an interrogation l nswered 
rather pet t I trust that by no action of my life have | vet 
feited that tithe peak low replin!d she, cautiously; “the 
ory Ww have car ind the winds themselves will, in the face of 
eaven, pr i this hornble deed A sudden chill came over 
‘ Could it be, then, that the i went Emily, whose artless elo 
juence i few hours pres taken se strong a hold of my 
eclbor Was now t " “omy il crer? "The ippearance of 
a sl t er, which she att t wnt withirew from the folds 
ff the robe whi enveloped her form, fu confirmed my suspi 
' Wa «, then, insane As the horrible conjecture struck 
with tl id of that power which the mind se pre-ominently 
ase { entratl i ve poonret: thar ipparently remote 
' ; did Ly in revi «lore me each action which 
} wnitte ‘ word she had spoken and too well did 
t! eril sur Phe tervor of her ent, the impassi ned 
ture of her r. the rest ness of her eve, all tended to 
win e that the throne of reason sd been usurp ! In a low 
: t t t tinue W hat infatuation is this? 
\ " } wc that rk n; let not your actions disprove 
Nie erti ! rink not, but follow me! She then, with a 
ft at " ‘ te he the way inte the nte-room; and hav 
it ert ed that r cients were unobserved, continued her 
rs t or tn ! or \j prow hing the bed, and with one 
har 1 peuatta the | over the features of her ill-fated husband, to 
er il the occa 1 Was favor © to the meditated deed, and 
t er \" i t r his naked breast, whilst 
her whole tenanes | ed the workings of a deadly and im 
pla e hatred, she bade me approach. Merciful heaven! what 
was stonishment on dis ‘ r that the intended victim wae 


indeed, my brother! It mattered not at that moment what had been 
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my injuries, or how deep soever the malediction which, in the bitter- 
ness of my anguish, | had vented upon him; the imminent danger 
of his present situation was sufficient to dispel all feelings of ran- 
cor from my breast, and to rouse within me the affections of the 
brother. “Fiend !? exclaimed I, half choked with indignation, 
and at the same time I wrested the dagger from her hold. ‘The dis- 
turbance which necessarily attended this struggle, added to the noise 
occasioned by the lamp as it fell from the grasp of Emily, aroused 
my slumbering brother—aroused him, alas! but to plunge him into 
ey torpor yet more profound; ere time had been allowed him to in- 
quire into the nature of the confusion, he was no more! The blow 


had descended; one, and one only groan announced the passage of 


his spirit to its eternal home : he had fallen by my hand. By what 
infatuation | know not, but scarcely had [ obtained the dagger with 
in my power, than, ere opportunity had been given for reflection, it 
was buried in my brother's breast. My brain reeled, my limbs re- 
fused to perform their office, and with the loud yells of laughter 
which proceeded from the lips of Emily, my senses utterly deserted 
me. ***t** London Magazine. 


THE ALIAS, OR MR, ST. JOTIN. 

“| always walk my horse into a town or upto a hotel door,” 
said Phil, as we descended the last sand bank to Saratoga village, 
anid passed leisurely the spring at Congress-hall. 

He sat on the /eft side, driving—a peculiarity of his own, adopted 
like most of his other whims, from a horror of being like other peo- 
ple—his eccentric palm-leaf sombrero inclined at the merest posst- 
ble angle to his left eye, and his rein-hand held up, as if fora grace- 
ful gesture, at about the second button, 

It was just evening, and the great prazza was crowded with pro- 
menaders, 1 was a stranger to the gay crowd myself, but as the 
stanhope stopped, couple atter couple recognise d Phil; and we were 
surrounded, before we could set foot upon the ground, by beaux and 


belles, all in that atmosphere of free manners, ready to throw off 


the metropolitan reserve, and give an uproarious welcome to one of 
the most agreeable men on the paré, With some difficulty we 
reached our rooms at last, and were about preparing for a toilet 
when the bell rang for tea, 1 felt the summons sensitively, for Phil 
had refused to dine on the road because the “ Hlalfmoon” simelt of 
herrings ; and | looked forward to the bathing, and brushing, and 
cravatting that was before me with a melancholy foreboding of ap 
peut My resolution was soon made 

“Phil!” shouted 1, talking at the top of my voice through the 
lattice over the door, “1 think T'll go to tea before dressing.” 

© You'll be sent to Coventry if you do,” answered the dandy, in 
a tone of deliberate conviction 

It sounded like a knell, but appetite is imperative. T knew 1 was 
eun-burnt and flushed—lI knew my travelling coat was excessively 
unbecoming—I knew | was grimed beyond the redemption of any 
thing but a two hours’ lavation in rose-water and cream, by the dust 
of the worst of roads—I knew | looked more like a blacksmith's 
’ prentice (lL was never handsome—but | can dress) than a gentle 
man scholar—but in the hope of getting a seat unobserved at the 
bottom of the table, and coming back to pursue my toilet leisurely 
and philosophically, (an impossible thing, let me say, with an appe 
tite,) | ventured 

I had come to Saratoga, by the wav, with an object. One of the 
most admired women there was a sister of an old college friend, 
who, with a brother's fondness on one side, and a friend's on the 
other, had praised me to his sister, and his sister to me, till between 
descriptions, and posteripts, and the thousand indefinite modes of 
mystifying one another, we were mutually curious to meet. With 
this explanation | goon, 

The two immense tables, stretched down in long and busy per 
spective through the hall, erowded with the five hundred fashion 
ables and “ would-be-so's,”” and the knives and spoons and women’s 
voices, (men never talk till the meal is over,) were mingled in’ be 
wildering confusion, With some difficulty | found a seat—just va 


cated by an invalid—and hoping that | had stepped in unobserved, 
I sent fora cold bird, and played my knife and fork in busy silence. 
I had 
finished my meal, but [ sat looking up the long line of faces on the 


Birds, berries, and bread and butter gave me no cour 





opposite side, speculating on one physiognomy and then another, 
and selecting future acquaintances from the pretty and the piquant 
All at once my eye caught upon a side-face I had seen before, and 
a sudden turn, and a mutual recoenition, left me no hope of escape. 
There sat my old friend ; and I knew instantly, by the resemblance, 
that the tall, magnificent creature at his side was his sister! I felt 
the blood rush into my face like a broken sluice. You never saw 
me blush !—(thank heaven, I never do except upon surprise)—it's 
horrible! My eyes, nose, forehead were purple—I knew it—I could 
see every vein in my mind’s spectrum! LT saw Harry speak to his 
sister. Hler eyes were on me in an instant; and, as I turned half 
away, and almost burst a blood-vessel in trying to look unconscious, 
I could see by my side eye that her glass was raised, and I felt it go 
down to my dress, and up to my red forehead, and my flattened 
hair, and about my slovenly cravat—what did I not suffer? IT had 
no power to move, afd IT had forgotten in my confusion the com- 
monest ruse by which I] might have avoided her. I was seen and 
ecrutinized, and as I edged out of the hall in agony, I debated 
whether | had better insult my old friend, and so avoid an intro 
duction, or drown myself in the bath—either seemed paradise to 
my present feelings, 

Harry was in my room before I could get the door closed, 

“What could tempt you to come to the table looking so like the 
devil ?"’ 





“Why, in the name of all the saints, did you point me out to 

your sister?” 
* Ina long four years of intimacy we had never come so near quar- 
relling. He told me frankly that his sister was disagreeably sur- 
prised at my appearance, and | sat down on the bed and cursed my 
stars till | was tired. 

Well—I bathed, and dressed, and at nine o'clock Harry was in 
my room again, 

““ Gertrude will never recognize you,” said he, measuring me from 
head to foot. “ You are exquisitely dressed, and look as little like 
the blushing youth at the table as I like Hyperion.” 

A thought struck me! I was always impudent by candle-light, 
and I determined on my course instantly. I remembered that, 
though very tall, | was rather short-bodied, and looked like a small 
man at table, and trusting to the metamorphose of a studied toilet, I 
proposed to Harry to introduce me by another name, It was agreed 
upon as soon as mention d. 

The rooms were brilliantly lighted, and the band playing a march. 
The ball had not commenced. Fifty or sixty couples, however, 
were promenading round the room, and among them Harry, with his 
sister upon his arm. I settled my cravat, and with an assurance that 
would have astonished myself by daylight, lounged coolly and alone 
up the middle of the splendid hall, my head slightly inclined in a 
collected modesty, and my glass passing leisurely over the feet only 
of the gaily dressed promenaders, I felt that every eye in the room 
was upon me, but | was sure of my self-possession. As Harry 
came round, I caught once more, with a side glance, the glitter of a 
glass levelled full upon my figure, and my hopes sprang like Mer- 
cury at the sound of the low silver-toned—“ W ho is he 

“A college acquaintance of mine, Mr. St. John,” said Harry. 

“ Does he talk as well as he dresses ?”’ 

I did not hear the answer, but a moment after the manager clap- 
ped his hands for cotillions, and Harry came to present me. 

I cannot, of course, speak otherwise than in general terms of my 
progress in my partner's favor. I had the advantage of having read 
her letters for four years, and IT knew every trait and taste she pos- 
sessed, both natural and acquired, and my knowledge of her charac- 
ter must have seemed like intuition. I could quote all her favorite 
authors, and | remembered her own quotations, and did not fail, of 
course, to introduce them; and the similarity of taste seemed won- 
derful. We went out upon the piazza after the first dance, and 
paced its dim-lighted length till the ball was over—four glorious 
hours! And we parted at two—very good friends, certainly. 

| h ud my name ente red Upon the books as Mr. St. John. I cave 
Phil the cue (he was very near betraying me twenty times a day, 


and no one else knew me. The veritable Mr. R 





(Harry made 


his regrets to his sister) was supposed to be sick in his room, over- 








heated with travel. Gertrude said in my ear she was not sorry— 
for she “ had seen him, and, spite of Harry's eulogies, he was the 
I pulled up my collar, and hemmed in- 


eoeeee 


ugliest man she ever saw.” 
stinctively at the assertion. 

Some six weeks after this | was standing behind a sofa on which 
sat the lady of whom I have spoken. It was a fine October day, 
clear and of a delicious coolness, and she had stopped at the end of 
a canto to look out through the low long windows upon the beauti- 
I stood 
silently gazing down upon her polished forehead, and musing with 


ful lawn—indulging, apparently, some unbidden thought. 


a trembling pleasure on her excessive beauty and her noble mind, 
unwilling to break the charm either of her thoughts or my own. 
Harry entered with a letter, and without looking at the superscrip- 
tion she thanked him, and was quietly slipping it under her belt, 
to, be read at leisure, when he laid his finger upon her h ind, and 
begged her, with an equivocal smile, to attend to it immediately. 1 
had ste pped back to the extreme corner of the room as she broke 
the seal; and while she read it, stood pulling to pieces a splendid 
exotic, Which had just been brought out from the green-house—the 
most valued flower she had 
How could he pre sule——" 

* But my dear Gertrude—— 

It was only by fragments that I caught the earnest conversation 
between them. For ten or fifteen minutes I stood in agony. At 
last they seeme d to agree, and Harry called to me. 7 

*St. John! You shall decide! Gertrude refers it to you. Here 
is my old friend Mr. R- 1 man whom I have loved like a 
brother for years, and whose character and good qualities | tho- 
roughly know. Tle wrote to Gertrude when we were in college to 
gether, and she to him, like brother and sister, and though they have 
never been fairly introduced, they are as well acquainted with each 
others’ characters as she and yourself. On the strength of my in 
terest and this acquaintance, he romantically enough offers himself 


to her, here, in this letter. He is rich, of a leading family, and my 


best friend ; and yet she calls his generous offer impertinence, and 
will not even answer the letter unless vou decide against her.” 

An indignant tear stood in the dark eye that appealed to me as 
he stopped 

“Ts it left to me,” Tasked; “ quite—and will you abide by my 
decision 

Llarry left the room abruptly. As the doer closed, I walked round 
the sofa, and with a trembling voice and a doubting heart pleaded my 
own cause against the presuming stranger; offering my poverty and 
my love instead of the wealth and consequence of my rival. 1 pre 
sume | was eloquent. I Anow I was earnest. 


Harry's voice in the entry raised me from my knee, and in a mo- 


,ment he came laughing m, and called for the decision. 
I, 


‘You promise,” sax rising, and Jooking at the beautiful girl 
as she quelled her emotion, “ you promise solemnly to marry your 
brother's friend, Mr. R——, if | say it is my wish.” ; 


_ brother 


She looked playfully into my face—“I do!’ She little expected 
my reply. 

“Then marry him!” said I, solemnly, “and may heaven bless you!” 

For an instant she fixed her eyes upon me as if she doubted 
whether she had heard rightiy. The color fled from her cheek, and 
her hands dropped at her side, and for a moment | repented bitterly 
the idle trick | had practised. It was explained as soon as she re 
covered sufficiently, and my repentance vanished with my pardon 
for I had won her when she believed me poor, with a dazzling rival 
and a pleading brother against me; and the “ ugliest man she ever 
saw” is Mr. R—— (alias Mr. St. John) and her husband. Witwis. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 








Classical Family Library. Xenophon. 2 vols. Smo. New-York. J. &J 
Harper. Il 


Turse volumes comprise the Anabasis and the Cyropadia—thy 
former translated by E. Spelman, the latter by Maurice A. Cooper, 
The celebrated “retreat of the ten thousand,” under X« nophon 
presented at a moderate price and in a neat form, is a welcome and 
valuable addition to our rapidly augmenting stock of publications 
and the history of Cyrus will be acknowledged as one of the most 
excellent works which could have been selected. The style of thes 
histories is marked by a pleasant and naturel simplicity peculiar t 
the author, whose mind seemed more intent on pouring out its full 
treasures to the reader, in the shortest and clearest manner, then in 
dressing out his thoughts in gaudy apparel. 
count of the death of Cyrus. Nothing can be more plain and 


We subjoin the ac. 


dignified than the closing sentence, which is every way worthy of 
the historian 

“When he had finished his sacrifices and prayer, he returned 
home, and finding himself disposed to be quiet, he lay down. At 
a certain hour proper persons attended, and offered him to wash. Hi 
told them that he had rested very well. Then, at another hous 
proper officers brought him his supper ; but Cyrus had no appetit 
to eat, but seemed thirsty, and drank with pleasure. And cont 
ing thus the second and third days, he sent for his sons, who, a 
happened, had attended their father, and were then in Persia. 
summoned, likewise, his friends and the magistrates of Persia 
When they were all met, he began in this manner 

“*(Children, and all you, my friends, here present, the conclusior 
of my life is now at hand, which | certainly know from many symp- 
toms. You ought, when Lam dead, to act and speak of me in¢ am 
thing as a happy man; for, when I was a child, I seemed to hav 
received advant ie from what is esteemed Wortliy and handsome i 
children; so, likewise, when I was a youth, from what is esteer 
so in young nen; so, when ] came to be a man trom wh if is os 
teemed worthy and handsome in men. And I have always se« 
to observe myself increase with time in strength and vigor, so that 
| have not found myself weaker or more infirm in my old age th 
in my youth. Neither do | know that I have desired or undertak: 
any thing in which I have not succeeded. 











By my means my trier 


have been made happy, and my enemies enslaved ; and my country 
at first inconsiderable in Asia, I leave in great reputation and hor 
Neither do | know that | have not preserved whatever I acquire 
And though, in time past, all things have succeeded according t 
my Wishes, yet an apprehension lest, in process of time, | should se¢ 
hear, or sufler some difficulty, has not suffered me to be too muet 





elated, or too extravagantly delighted. Now, if I die, I jea 
children, behind me, (whom the gods have given me) and I leave 
country and my friends happy. Ought not I, therefore, in justice 
to be always remembered, and mentioned as fortunate and | 

| must, likewise, declare to whom I leave my kingdom, lest that, be 


ing doubtful, should hereafter raise dissensions among vou, ow 
children, I bear an equal affection to you both, but [ direct t 
elder should have the advising and conducting of affairs, as bis ag 
requires it, and it Is probable he has more experience. Andasl} 
been instructed by my country and yours to give place to those f 
than mvself, net only brothers, but fellow-citizens, bot wath 
sitting, and speaking, so have | instructed you, from your v 

show a re card to vour elders, and to receive the like from such as 
were inferior to you in age: receive then this dispositi: s ancient 
customary, and legal. Do you, therefore, Cambyses, hold the kur 


dom, as allotte d vou by the cods and by me, sotarasttisin? ve 
To you, Tanoaxares, | bequeath the satrapy of the Medes 
nians, and Cadusians, which, when I allot you, I think 
elder brother a larger empire, and the title of a king 
a happiness freer trom care and vexation: for | do not « ‘ft 

man satisfaction vou can need; but vou willenjoy whatever 
agreeable and pleasing to men. Anaffection tor such things 
difficult to execute, a multitude of pains, and an impossil 
being quiet, anxiety from an emulation of my actions, tor v 
signs vourself, and having designs formed against you: thes 
things which must more necessarily attend a king than one 
station; and be assured these give many interruptions to pleasure 
and satisfaction, Know, therefore, Cambvses, that it is ti 
golden sceptre which can preserve your kingdom, but faithful trie 








ure a prince’s truest and securest sceptre. But do not imagine that 
men are naturally tuthful, (for then they would appear sot 
other natural endowments do) but every one must render others 
faithful to himself; and they are not to be procured by violence ‘ 
rather by kindness and beneficence. If, therefore, you would con 
stitute other joint guardians with you of your kingdom, whem can 
you better begin with than him who is of the same blood wit r 
self? And tellow-citizens are nearer to us than strangers thos 
who live and eat with us than those that do not And those wht 
have the same original, who have been nourished by the same ther 
rt ™. 


and grown up in the same house, and beloved by the same 


and who call on the same father and mother, are not th fale 


others, the nearest to us? Do not vou, therefore, render those 94 
| vantages fruitless by which the gods unite brothers in affinity ané 
relation; but to those advantages add other friendly off M 
that means your tri ndship will be reciprocally solid and sting 
The taking care of a brother is providing for one’s sel! To whoa 


can the advancement of a brother be equally honorabic a 
? Whe can show a regard toa great and powerful ft 


equal to his brother? 4 ho will fear to injure another so mu 
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him whose brother is in an exalted station? Be therefore seconc 


to none in submission and good-will to your brother, since no one 


can be so particularly serviceable or injurious to you. And I woul 


have you consider how you can hope for greater advantages by 
1 ist that 
Or what is more infamous than 
Who, of all men, can we 
In a word, Camby- 
ses, your brother is the only one youcan advance next to your per- 
‘ Therefore, in the name of the gods, 
children, have regard for one another, if you are careful to do what | 

For you ought not to imagine, you certainly 
have closed this period of human life I shall no 





obliging any one so much as him. Or whom can you as 
will be so powerful an ally in war? 
want of friendship between brothers ? 


so handsomely pay regard to as to a brother? 
son without the envy of others. 


is acceptable to me. 
know, that after | 

longer exist; for neither do you now see my soul, but you conclude, 
from its operations, that it does exist. ‘ 
what terrors and apprehensions murderers are inspired with by those 
who have suffered violence from them? What racks and tortures 
do they convey to the guilty? Or how do you think honors should 
have continued to be paid to the deceased, if their souls were desti- 
tute of all power and virtue? No, children, | can never be per- 
suaded that the soul lives no longer than it dwells in this mortal 
body, and that it dies on its separation ; for I see that the soul com- 
municates vigor and motion to mortal bodies during its continuance 
inthem. Neither can I be persuaded that the soul is divested of 
intelligence on its separation from this gross senseless body ; but it 
is probable that when the soul is separated it becomes pure and en- 
tire, and is then more intelligent. It is evident that, on man’s dis- 
solution, every part of him returns to what is of the same nature 
with itself, except the soul; that alone is invisible, both during 
its presence here, and at its departure. And you may have observ- 
ed that nothing resembles death so much as sleep; but then it is 
that the human soul appears most divine, and has a prospect of fu- 
turity ; for then it is probable the soul is most free and independent. 
If, therefore, things are as I think, and that the soul leaves the body, 
having regard to my soul, comply with my request. But if it be 
otherwise, and that the soul, continuing in the body, perishes with 
it, let nothing appear in your thoughts or actions criminal or im- 
pious, for fear of the gods, who are eternal, whose power and in- 
spection extend over all things, and who preserve the harmony and 
order of the universe free from decay or detect, whose greatness and 
beauty are inexplicable! Next to the gods, have regard to the whole 
race of mankind, in perpetual succession; for the gods have not 
concealed you in obscurity, but there is a necessity that vour actions 
should be conspicuous to the world. If they are virtuous and free 
from injustice, they will give you power and interest in all men ; but 
if you project what is unjust against each other, no man will trust 
you, for no one can place a confidence in you, though his inclina- 
tion to it be ever so great, when he sees you unjust where it most be- | 
comes you to be a friend. If, theretore, | have not rightly instruct- 





ed you what you ought to be to one another, learn it from those w ho |! 


lived before our time, for that will be the best lesson. For there are 
many Who have lived affectionate parents to their children and friends 


to their brothers; and some there are who have acted the opposite |! 


part towards each other. Whichsoever of these you shall observe 
wo have been most advantageous, you will do well in giving it the 
preference in your choice. 
matters. When I am dead, children, do not enshrine my body in 
gold nor in silver, nor any thing else, but lay it in the earth as soon 
as possible ; for what can be more happy than to mix with the earth 
which gives birth and nourishment to all things excellent and good ? 
And as I have always hitherto borne an affection to men, so it is 
now most pleasing to me to incorporate with that which ts benefictal 
tomen, Now,’ said he, ‘it seems to me that my soul is beginning 
to leave me, in the same manner as it is probable it begins its de- 
parture with others. If, therefore, any of you are desirous of touch- 
ing my right hand, or willing to see my face while it has life, come 
near to me: for when | shall have covered it, | request of vou, ehil- 
lren, that neither yourselves nor any others will look on my body 
Summon all the Persians and their allies before my tomb to rejoice 
forme; that I shall be then out of danger of suflering any evil, 
whether [ shall be with the gods or shall be reduced to nothing. As 
many as come, do you dismiss with all those favors that are thought 
proper for a happy man. 
and dying words. If you do kindnesses to your friends, you will be 
able to injure your enemies. Farewell, dear children, and tell this 
to your mother as from me. And all you, my friends, both such of 
sou as are here present, and the rest who are absent—tarewell.’ 

Having said this, and taken every one by the right hand, he 
wvered himself, and thus expired.” 





By J. A. Shea. 12mo. p. 18 
E. Dean. 1%3! 


Adolph, and other Puems New-York. W 


This neat little volume is principally devoted to the commence- i 


ment of a progressive poem, which promises to be no mean acquisi- |) 


. - And all her treasured thunderbolts unlock ; 
won to this department of domestic literature. It is true, the author |} Till the affrighted heavens with war-clouds lower, 
uot a native, born and bred,” being a youthful, warm-hearted, |) And Europe reels convulsed beneath the shock } } 
on of *,  Femot re i Wilts Napoleon end what that began, } 
f the Emerald Isle. || And mwaukind’s monarchs yield to monarch man 


We do not altogether admire the sentiments expressed in a short 
ledication to the Hon. Stephen Van Rennselaer, who is often 
known to have taken even Aumble talent by the hand, and aided it 
forward in its laudable exertions : 

‘How far,” says he, “the failure of many gifted American 
withors is attributable to the apathy of the influential, [am unable 
say ; but that it has been materially so, few will have the temerity 
Wdeny, If talent is to be produced to the country, it must be hus- || 
tanded : if to be preserved, it must be guarded : and, as a first step |! 
‘owards its successful cultivation, America, and ‘the magnates of |} 
‘he land,’ must arise trom that unnational, unjust, and dishonoring 


' 
€rvility which patronizes few publications, however excellent, that | 
"ar not the recommendation of European criticism. H 

‘Never, probably, was the truth of the position i 
**Tis distance lends enchantment to the view,’ i 

* practically illustrated in this country. Week after week we see | 
he literary refuse of a foreign market disgorged upon these shores, 
and swallowed with the most wilful avidity ; and why? because it | 


comes recommended by the interested reviewers of the British me- // 
Topolis; and yet, sir, it is well known that the press of Great Britain 
Rot less venal in literary than in political assumptions. ( Opinions 
We not purchaseable.) Does not the question, then, naturally en- 





And have you not observed 


But perh aps this is sufficient as to these ! 


And,’ said he, ‘ remember this as my last 


1 force itself here, 


| worship before the shrines of European literature.” 
The stanzas comprised in this volume are merely introductory 


is of a very different character. 


his bread, without experience and without friends. 
the poem is to accompany him through the varied career of poverty 
toil, hope, disappointment, virtuous perseverance, and ultimate suc 


cess. ‘The moral is, therefore, good. 


promiscuous quotation of a few stanzas will enable the reader to | 


judge for himself. 


When morning looked along the golden east 
Adolpb would walk the solitary strand 





} d, 
| Behold the gorgeous sky as it increased, 

And wate: its influence o’er the sea and land ; 
See every beam upun the sweet dews feast, 
| And hill and vale, as by some wizard’s wand, 
| Filled witha million re-awakened howers, 


And then exclaim, “a glorious world is ours |” 


“Why do Ihear the young and happy heart 
Filling its home with misanthropic sighs} 
Why do L see, mid gilded halls, depart 
Health from the cheeks and gladness from the eyes ? 
Why dol see some self-tormenter start, ‘ 
And fret and foam by which he daily dies, 
And these where pleasure falls in golden showers 1? 
*Tis strange—'tis strange! a glorious world is ours" 





| “From the day's birth-hour to the evening's close, 

i Ican fiod music in the rushing ocean; 

| Fruit on the tree and fragrance in the rose 

Pictures in th’ eve-clouds’ panoramic motion; 

| Freshness and peace in the green vale's repose ; 
And mountain-altars for the soul's dewotion; 

Morals in str ams that flow, and flowers that fall ; 

Beauty in each—omnipotence in all.” 





The reader will perceive that these stanzas are not exactly accord 
ing te Spencer's favorite measure, but we know not by what other 
name tocall them. It will also be found that, unlike the Minstrel 
of Beattie, there is much light humor in the poem of Adolph ; espe 
cially in that part where his love and “ whole course of wooing” is 
described. ‘Though love be a universal language, an Irishman has 
his own mode of expressing it. 

Now Adolph most religiously auended 
| His church, and paid attention to his pravers 
| But more (a practice which he should have mended.) 
} To heaven's tau clients as they came up stairs 
And towards them was he vigilantly bended 
That wheat may not be lost amid the tares ; 
So that when beauty came he may refer 
The aspirations of his soul to her 


Then when the termination would draw nigh, 


Adolph would at the portal take his stand, 
Te see UY unconscious idol passing by 
And touch les chapeau with a courtier’s hand 


And witer such a deeply wilful sigh, 

As even asainte 
And if it rained 
“ Madam, do deign to honor my umbrella 


ould not nuisunderstan 
out sp ke the happy fellow, 


Adolph was a poet, and several of his sonnets, songs, apostrophes, 


and acrostics are sprinkled through the work, and give it a ple sing | a superiority over our own 


variety, not usual ina long poem. One of them is introduced as 
follows ; 


Adolph now sighed for the Chaldean’s lore ; 


And gazed intensely on the ouilion lehts, 
Which, as he gazed, 


tmultiplied the more, 





\ Like armies gathering ou the heavenly heights 
His fettered spirit struggled to explore 
Those mystic suns of our creation’s nights; 
But tar beyoud the of man 


I potenes 
They lived—and thus his humbled feelings ran 

Want of room will not permit us to extend these quotations as 
far as we could wish; but the following certainly deserve a place : 


“Oh for that clime of gallantry and fame 


Where love and glory tune the poet's lyre! 
Where th’ one is not afraid to feed his Mame 

From the pure fountain of his soul's desiro— 
Nor glory still U adore Napoleon's name 

Oh may the son be worther than the sire 
Demand the nation’s faith, and tran ple dowa 


That sire’s ambition and the Bourbou's crown” 


ut glortions hour! 


tf Helena’s rock 


ber slumbering Power, 


* And willit ever come—tl 
When th’ untombed spirit « 
Shall summon France to wake 


In alluding to the emancipation of Greece, the author has these 
beautiful lines : 


Yes! every step of thy celestial clime 


Is peopled with bright recollections! not 
A temple, column, tower, or tomb, whieh time 


Haih not all razed ot ruin’d, but 
With some proud lesson 
There isa wordless el 


To the charm’'d soul frou each enchy 


meenn 


“jeen “ 





pirit and a spell, WOose magic Wakes 
In cities, plains and groves, mountains and hills and lakee 
Here stand the tombs that sepule! 
The royal Spartan and his deathless band , 
Here Salamis’ victorious waters sweet 
Amid the mountain Titens of ber + 
There Simos wanders through the dee 
Unlike that rapid river, which of yore 
Shook with the strife of Phyrygia’s thousands, and 
Wheeling its sounding way allswoln wih gore, 
Limbs—trunks and grappling foes on ite red waters bore! 


Several miscellaneous pieces succeed Adolph, which we reeom- 
mend to the reader, with the assurance that the volume before us is 
worthy of his perusal. The work has many faults, but they are 


re their sleep— 








principally the faults of an ardent young mund, which tue alone | 


can correct, 


‘Is the slavery of the mind more endurable or less 
degrading than that of the body 7’ If not, the revolution of America 
is incomplete, and it is still necessary assiduously to inculcate that, 
while she possesses any intellectual promise, it must not be neglect 
ed, nor her children permitted to prostrate themselves in exclusive 


| but the plot is so far developed as to excite interest in its future pro- || . 
|, gress, and final denouement. The hero, Adolph, reminds us of to this city in the course of the ensuing spring. Few events could 

Beattie’s Minstrel; though, in many respects, the young Hibernian | 
He was an orphan at the age of 
fifteen, “ parentless and homeless,” cast on a cheerless world to earn 
The object of 


As regards its execution, the 


| of the «¢ X pression, 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 








= ————— 
annual commencement of 


Columbia college was celebrated on Tuesday, the second instant, 


Conrersations of the weel.—The 
A pressure of engagements prevented our attendance ; but we learn 
. that the exercises afforded general satisfaction. 

It is currently reported that Washington Irving intends returning 
be more gratifying to our fellow-citizens, who are justly proud of 
him, and 
mry 


grateful for his successful exertions in elevating the lite 
Mr. Irving has indeed run a 
brilliant career, and every one here feels towards him like a bosom 
friend. However opposed we may be to public dinners, on trivial 
occasions, we deem this one on which that compliment may with 


reputation of his country. 


| propriety be offered, There is a subject on which we touch with de- 
j leacy, as one beyond the province of the public press; we allude 
to the fact that Mr. Irving has chosen to fix his residence in Europe, 
jjand to the ill-natured and unwarrantable observations to which it 
| has given rise. In a paragraph, at present going the rounds of the 
| papers, we find Mr. Irving himself mentioning them with regret 
l These attempts to render any one accountable to the public for the 

ordinary events of his private lite, are a little beyond the units of 


intelligent person than when Washington Irving and his brother, 
Where would have been the “ History 
if the author had remained at home? How many 


lost! 


courtesy ; and they never assumed more importance in the eyes of any 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' 

} Judge Irving, noticed them, 
| of Columbus” 

H graceful sketches of foreign 
i he truth is, writers of Mr. Irving's temperament are much bene 
tited by travel 


manners we should then have 


Subjects are presented to them in new lights and 
|| the change of scenery displays to them the sudden variety of a kalet 
|| doscope wherein motion forms the images into fine combinations, 
|| The author of “ Knickerbocker” will, it is to be hoped, in the course 
jj of hts approaching visit, enjoy as well as communicate, pleasure, 
*he has been read and admired by millions who 


lo . 
|| Since his “* Voyage 


| were before in apable of appreciating his beauties Hle has become 

l}a theme of interest and curiosity to a new generation, and he must 
stand prepared to meet the inquiring glances of awhole host of young 
literary worthies, whe, asthe Etonians say, “do not think small-bec 

alas that it should be so,’') he has 


, of themselves,” but of whom, 


never heard! But we are getting prolix, as one is apt toon a fa 
vorite subject 

David Williams, the last of the immortal trio who captured the 
unfortunate Andre, died on ‘Tuesday, the second instant, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age, at Livingstonville, Schoharie coun- 


| 
{ 
} 
| 
| 
| 
jty, and was buried with military honors. He was bern on the 
} 


twenty-first of August, 1754. The rugged honesty of these three 
patriots is a foir example of the prevalent feeling during the excited 
| period of the revolution, but stands out in bold relief from the licen- 
tious treachery of Arnold. We are continually reminded how pro 
|| lific the brief history of this country is in romantic incident and 


themes for the novelist and poet. Llad these three men lived in an- 
ll cient Rome, their stately statues would long since have arisen 


\ Can any antiquarian correspondent inform us touching the origin 


“itis sufficient to puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer 
which implies, on the part of the practitioners of our fair sister city, 
learned Thebans." We know not 
j} what pee ular acumen may be mbaled fromthe breezes of the Dela 
ware and the Schuvikill; but of the attorneys in that part of the 


world do actually possess any short-handed method of solving pro 


i blems, we call upon them to enlighten us upon the subject of the 


|| Siamese twins, one of whom, it seems, has been committing an 


und battery. 
what right he also is to be arrested 2? Llow is the guilty to be punish. 
It will be in 
vain to look for precedents in suc ha case; and the world, who are 


| assault In arresting one, the other requires to know by 


ed without also inflicting a penalty on the innecent ? 


{always more alive to physical than to moral wonders, because it is 
ery out at the occurrence of 
Wi 


inextricable confusion of the 


easier for mento see than to reflect, 
such a phenomena in the history of jurisprudence, believe, 
however, that similar instances of the 
right and the wrong continually take place, in which the court cut 
them asunder, without reference to private feeling 

Mr. Knapp, to whose politeness we are indetted for the sketches 
has it in contemplation shortly to publish a duc 
es, entitled the “ Pursuits of 


on the first page, 
decimeo, of about three hundred 
} Literature.” ‘The with other matters, will contain a con 
densed view of English literature, with some account of the literary 





work 


and scientific men from the earliest period of British history to the 
present time, The extracts made in today’s paper are a specimen 
of the style and manner, but convey only a partial idea of the sub 
jects which the volume will embrace 

The committee sent from this city to « ongratulate the king of the 
French have returned, it appears, without having made much in- 
pre seen on his mia je sty 

The English papers contain an account of a splendid //te, re- 
cently given by Lafayette, at which all the valor, talent, fashion, 
and In auty of Paris were present 

A model has been exhibited in Philadelphia of an important 
original invention for transporting the United States’ mail, with 
complete security, at the rate of one hundred miles an hour, and 
without exposure to the depredations of robbers, 

A finished full-length engraving of the king of England, and 
also one of the fall of Nineveh, are to be seen at the store of Pea- 
body and Co. Broadway. 

A trial, arising out of a belief in witeheraft, occurred in Nash 
ville, on the twenty-see ond ultimo 

At Providence, the other day, a boy of fourteen married a little 


wiss of the same age. 
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THE YOUNG GIRL WITH GRAY HAIR. i} 

Most of our readers remember the story of Mrs. Mon Se 
tague's hair turning suddenly gray, the effect of fright |have felt it. 
from a thunder-storm on the Alps; and perhaps another! 


was lowered down the side of a precipice to get an eagle's 
eggs from the nest, and was attacked by the parent bird ; 
and in attempting to defend himself with a knife, cut the 
rope that held the basket in which he was seated, so that 
he was sustained by a single strand, ata distance of many 
hundred feet from the bottom of the clifl; he was drawn)". ar 
vp, but such was the shock his feelings sustained, that in|| With grief, 
a few hours his head became as gray as that of the veto || 
genarian, The following translation, which we make from 
a French paper, wili show another instance of early gray 
hairs, from an expedition that promised as little any such 
result as the two above ncticel —E ‘nited States Gasette. 


the stage ? 


hair. 


After three year's absence, I saw her again, two | woods.” 
weeks since, at the theatre. Every eye was fixed! 


emotion. But | soon turned towards her—her ap- | 
pearance made me weep. 


© Poor Henrietta,” said I. 


and said, 


ray ?"’ iishock.” 
“It is sucha pity,” said another; “she has such | 


beautiful black eyes.” 





pleasant farce, 


“Dll bet any thing,” 
has met the devil in the evening, face to face, in the) 


jinspire him to write a splendid ballad.” 
If I had had a dirk with me, the fellow should!|/has fallen from the fourth story, and been crushed || 
upon the 


similar case is not altogether unfamiliar, of the boy who force nailed me to the hench. 


1 made an attempt to escape, but an irresistible 
At length the cur-| are wide from facts. 
tain rose—who could tell me what was passing on|is neither a mother nora widow. 
I knew nothing of it excepting that a} suppose such a girl to be—sixteen, sir?” 
** Eighteen, sir.” 
* Perhaps you know her 
|} I shrunk back into silence, and he continued : |} 
“ Itis evident to any one that has studied the phy- changed though,” 


gentleman behind me observed, that it was a very 
I, in the mean time, 


was 


Between the acts, the people around me began 
again to converse about the young lady with gray | siology of the 
| her early gray 
said one, “that the poor girl) ment in love.” 

I turned suddenly towards the speaker, and press- | YOU- 
ing his hand convulsively in mine, exclaimed, 

“ Ah, sir, Lama guilty wretch!” 

I know not what the company must have thought 
of this exclamation, torn from me by the remem- 
ain the matter scien-| brance of my crime ; but luckily for me, the music | 
person; “my dear sir,| struck up with all its force, and the drop curtain, ges about a month since, 

It is unpossible that) rose again. jh 
A person sitting near me, pulled me by the sleeve a whole head of hair, on a young girl, should turn! During the renainder of the farce I could think || the hair auburn or black—and that was t 

only of former days, recalling to my mind the image || her hair turned gray! 


“ Not at all,” said another; “ there is no devil in}| 
upon her but mine—I dared not look. The sight of the case, I am a physician, and will explain to you!) 
her produced in me a painful and indescribable how it happens that certain kinds of hair—” 

* Ay, vou are going to ex 
itifically,” interrupted a third 
you Waste your science here. 


\ gray without some extraordinary cause. This in- 
“Is it not strange that a girl so young should be teresting victim must have experienced some violent| 


* Her husband, perhaps, was killed in her arms 
\jon the twenty-ninth of July.” 


PITY THE POOR YOURAKEE! 
A POPULAR MELODY, AS SUNG IN THE MELO-DRAMA OF PETER WILKINS——MUSIC BY J. WATSON-——NOW FIRST PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. | “Tf there was a poet here,” said adandy, “I am “ Ah, that is quite possible,’ murmured a man| “Wretch!” said I to myself, “what hast thou net 
=—=—=_—_ — -- = = ——— jcertainthat the sight of this beautiful monster would | w ho had beena gend’arme ; “ or perhaps while she made her sufler— with what shameful neglect ae 


j\was playing at the edge of the window, the child jthou treated the most tender love ?”’ 


“ Reg 


choked | 


| 


pardon, gentlemen, but your suppositions || 


; - —— 
of Henrietta—Henrietta, so young, so beautiful, | 
and so cruelly deserted— Henrietta, the lovely mis- GEORGE P. MORRIS, PROPRIETOR, - 
tress of my youth, whom I new found in three years |-7, whom all communications must be sd treed » 

. i} ue! 


with the gray hairs of age ! 


I tore my breast with my nails, such was my 48 

guish. 5 
I quitted the boxes. It appeared that the per 

You can easily see that she || formance had closed. One of my friends came Up 

How old do vou to me, and without paying any attention to my pe 

~ —|/ness, he took me gaily by the hand. 

“| have just seen Henrietta,” said he. 

“ How,” said I, “have you also seen her i 

“ Undoubtedly, my dear fellow; she is tert0'7 


pavement.” j 


| 
” said the man to me. 


“Oh, horribly,’? cried I. 

“ Do you know how that has happened 
“Hush,” said I, imploringly ; “ hush, 
I am the monster!’ " 
“ What,” said he, laughing, “are you the robber 

“What robber?” demanded I. 

| “The quack ?” : 

| “know nothing of that.” 

He then told me that Henrietta, passing 
had purchased in the f 
yowder for coloring 
he reasou 


Tt) 


ere that this young lady owes 


1air entirely to a violent disappoint- | beavech 


| 
| 
] 
i 
HI 
| 
iH] 
' 
at Bour- 
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lie square, of a mountebank, a | 
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